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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Easter has interposed its usual interruption to public business, 
and, assisted by the Conference and the Imperial birth in Paris, 
has played havoe with the news of the day. There is little to 
tell, unless it relates to the week before last, or next week; for 
the news this current fortnight is reduced to rumours about the 
Conference, partial almost casual agitation out of doors, or the 
periodical action of municipal life. At the Easter season, the 
Lord Mayor of London comes out in foree, supported by the 
magnates of the party in power and of the party out of power, 
and by notables from any field of distinction ; and this year his 
civic Lordship has provided the theatre for the most remarkable 
demonstration of the week: we allude to the speech with which 
Mr. Gladstone startled the Mansionhouse at the banquet on Mon- 
day. It was not a very long discourse, and yet it was full of 
suggestive matter, past and prospective. Mr. Gladstone may be 
deseribed as having made a confession and apromise. The con- 
fession was, that the war, about which ecrewhile he had such a 
conscientious mistrust, will ‘stand conspicuous in history for the 
purity of the motives from which it originated, for the fidelity 
and honour of the great alliances by which it has been carried on, 
and for the rapidity with which the political and moral objects 
in view have been achieved.” As Mr. Gladstone withdrew from 
the active support of that pure, honourable, rapid, and effectual 
war, this is a grand testimony to the better statesmanship which 
he refused to share. But now that we have peace, he says, the 
House of Commons must devote itself to one task,—which he 
immediately divides into two,—the reéstablishment of the 
equilibrium of the public finance, and a thorough and systematic 
search into the public establishments, with a view to render them 
effectual for the service of the country but as little burdensome as 
possible to the people. When Mr. Gladstone speaks of “the 
burdens of the people,” he uses a colloquialism current, but far 
from possessing the distinctions that he generally observes. 
“The people ” have shown no indisposition to bear the burdens 
of the war; and all the less since those burdens fall more upon 
the middle class and the owners of property than upon the people 





at large. But he reminds the House of Commons that it has con- 
stituents ; he uses words of warning; and he points to the duty 


of overhauling the public establishments as one that must not 
be deferred. This is chalking off tough work for the season 
after Easter,—tough work, in which Mr. Gladstone, we may 
presume, is prepared to take a foremost share, without respect of 
parties or of Ministries. Interesting debates in prospect ! 

In the absence of any substantial intelligence, the correspond- 
ents in Paris are collecting all available rumours. The sub- 
committee appointed to draw up the text of the treaty of peace is 
said to have found a hitch in its labours connected with the just 
pretensions of the Porte; the terms upon which Prussia was to 
affix her signature are said to have occasioned another diffi- 
culty ; the mode of arranging the Principalities, a third; and 
subsidiary questions are talked about as if they loomed in 
the future. A great deal of this is nothing more than talk, 
substituted for actual information. It is quite possible that 
Prussia may make difficulties ; she is so fertile in the production 
of such commodities, that they grow up spontaneously in Berlin, 
and are exported by every Prussian statesman that passes the 
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frontier. The whole strength of Prussia seems to consist in the 
number of difficulties which she finds to counterpoise each other, 
so that she is propped by the obstructions she makes. But no 
ground has been stated for any new dispute as to the relation of 
Prussia to the other Powers, and that relation, we imagine, must 
have been settled before Baron Manteuffel arrived in Paris, 

We have scarcely anything more distinct respecting the Turk- 
ish difficulty—the question whether the Hatti-scheriff should be 
recited in the treaty of peace or not. If it were, the five Powers 
would be taking a direct part in the internal legislation and 
administration of the Turkish empire; and this consideration 
alone, we should think, would have precluded the Plenipoten- 
tiaries from contemplating such a step as the annexation of the 
Hatti-scheriff to the treaty of peace. Some question may be 
mooted between the Porte and the Conference, but we greatly 
doubt whether a correct statement of it has yet been published, 

The Principalities present a difliculty more obvious in the very 
nature of things. It has not been easy to arrange the stipulated 
boundary ; the geographical traits of the country to be traversed 
not accommodating the diplomatist with the requisite distinctness 
of fence. The Roumans have, through certain semi-authorized 
representatives, petitioned for a recognition of their nationality. 
If their nationality were to be recognized, the two provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia must be united; and a proposal is ac- 
tively discussed in some places for constructing a perfectly inde- 
pendent state to be recognized in the European system. This 
would give to them the guarantee, not of the five Powers, Russia 
included, but of the whole European commonwealth—if such a 
thing exists. The real wishes of the populations, however, the 
practicabilities of any arrangement, the views of the Porte, and 
of Austria, are all subjects of speculation; and the statement 
that commissioners will have to report upon this particular part 
of the question to the sub-committee remaining in Paris looks 
probable, from the impossibility of making a complete arrange- 
ment in a hurry without consultations on the spot. 


Searcely has the sanguinary state of political society in Berlin 
subsided to a more ordinary style of police scandal, ere blood is 
shed at Parma after a more Southern fashion, but still proving 
the prevalence of political disorder. Lieutenant Bordi, who 
filled some oflice—variously deseribed—under a criminal mili- 
tary commission, has been stabbed in the street by an unknown 
The Government at once assumed that this was only 
one in a series of political murders. Some time since, Lanati, 
the President of the same commission, was assassinated; then 
Gobbi, who performed the part of prosecutor, was wounded. 
This military commission had been charged with the trial of 
prisoners apprehended during a dearth-riot in July 1854; its 
sentences were considered harsh, and the Italians took the only 
mode of retaliation left them. It is probable that the proceed- 
ings of the accused were limited to a small number of persons ; 
but the Government has taken a course which engages the whole 
population on the side of the assassins. The Duchess Regent 
has proclaimed martial law, and has intrusted the care of the 
city to Count Crenneville, an officer in command of Austrian 
troops. Parma is thus at present in the occupation and under 
the government of Austria; and the other Italian states once 
more ring with appeals against this constant interference of ‘ the 
Stranger.” The vicious policy which is identified in Italy with 
the name of Austria is rendered more odious in its aspect by 
having been made a foil to the contrasted conduct of the Pied- 
montese Government. Piedmont knows how to manage its sub- 
jects, to keep them in order without any harsh proceedings what- 
soever, and with a steadily-increasing prosperity for the ruled. 
The Austrian policy not only entails constantly-recurring difli- 
culty, but involves the necessity of sacrificing the liberty and 
lives of the subjects, 


assassin, 





Just as the Commissioners on the Paris Exhibition are pre- 
paring to lay their report before the public, harbingered by the 
section which Mr. Henry Cole has recently circulated, the Stafford- 
shire Potteries have made a demonstration in response to the 
movement already begun in France, and indeed not only in 
France. Mr. Oliveira, Mr. Leveson Gower, and other speakers 
at the Staffordshire meeting, brought a collection of reports from 
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many of the commercial towns: in France, Portugal, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, representing the general desire of the mercan- 
tile community to obtain access to the English markets, with a 
probability that in some cases the Governments may yield to the 
pressure that is thus put upon them. The great object of the 
Staffordshire movement was to offer specific inducements. Staf- 
fordshire backs Mr. Oliveira in seeking to obtain a reduction of 
the duty on French wines, if France will lower the duty on 
British earthenware ; and to promote that exchange of reduc- 
tions, the Potteries in public meeting assembled pledge themselves 
to support “the Anglo-French Free-Trade Association.” The 
French Government has already manifested an intention to carry 
the reductions further; it is probable that this substantial pro- 
ceeding in an important province of English industry will be an 
additional inducement. 

But we derive another moral from the demonstration. Mr. 
Oliveira has devoted himself with great industry to the investi- 
gation of the wine-duties and of the product of wines in differ- 
ent countries, He has fastened upon the mission of endeayour- 
ing to obtain an adjustment of duties more consistent with com- 
mercial principles than those that still encumber our tariff; and 
although he has encountered many obstacles, from the interests 
of special trades, the observers of old fashions, and the officials 
who dread any loss of revenue, it is manifest that he is making 
way both in the wine-countries and at home. If all our public 
men would take up specific questions in this way, they would be 
of more use, and would obtain more influence for themselves, 
than they do by spreading their influence over things in general. 





The Justices in Eyre have grappled with the Shrievalty com- 
bination. Several gentlemen who are liable to perform the duties of 
Sheriff have banded themselves together in an association for the 
express purpose of reducing the expense. During the present 
Assizes at Carmarthen, and again at Bury St. Edmunds, the con- 
spirators stripped the coming Judge of his pageantry—his carriage, 
his javelin-men, &c.; whereupon the Judge has inflicted on the 
defaulting High Sheriff the penalty of 100/. fine. The country 
gentlemen think that it would be as well if order were kept in 
court by the county police,—shifting the cost of the service, re- 
marks Chief Justice Jervis, from their own shoulders to 
the shoulders of the ratepayers. They hold that it is use- 
less to continue a theatrical pageantry, and to pay the su- 
pernumeraries of London theatres, who have sometimes performed 
the parts of the javelin-men. Besides, they say, the Judges be- 
gan the innovation: instead of entering town in state by the 
great highway, they have travelled in railway carriages, regard- 
less of magnificence when it suits their own convenience. Sir 
John Jervis shows small regard for this argument. He stands 
npon Lieutenant Drummond’s ground, that ‘ property has its du- 
ties as well as its rights”; and if country gentlemen claim to 
keep their land upon the established tenure, they must do suit 
and service according to the established customs. The members 
of the Suffolk Association pay an entrance of 10/, and an annual 
subscription of 2/.: Sir John Jervis has set the example of fining 
them 100/. a piece when the shrievalty comes to their turn: it 
is a question of arithmetic, whether they will save more by their 
combination than they will lose by the fines. 





Easter should be a time for attending to clerical duties, but it 
is distinguished this year by vicissitudes in the Church out of 
the usual course of duty. Westerton and Protestant Democracy 
haye ridden over Young England in St. Paul’s Knightsbridge. 
In a more distant ficld, the Church itself has prevailed in a 
singular manner over a popular agitation. The field is the 
diocese of Bangor, where a number of gentlemen and clergy- 
men, conceiving that a more frequent opening of churches 
on the Sunday would draw larger numbers of the Welsh 
inte the regular fold, had recommended that course, and have 
gone so far as to petition the Bishop. Bishop Bethell is 
incensed. Ever since the year 1830, he says, he has been con- 
sidering the question of church service in his diocese ; he has 
been making inquiries, and he has exercised that discretion 
which the law gives him: therefore “the so-called petition,” 
which asks the Bishop ‘‘to make inquiries into these very 
matters which he has been inquiring into the whole period of 
twenty-five years,” is ‘a libellous attack upon his personal 
authority”; and he has threatened the young clergyman that took 
the lead in proposing the petition with legal proceedings. Such 
is the-firm hand with which the Bishop maintains the authority 
of the Church in his diocese. 

The bigger half of the Wesleyan body, resting upon such facts 
as these, retaliates the St. James’s invitation to rejoin the Church, 
by asking, How can a church so divided in itself offer union ? 
The Established Church might rejoin, that the Wesleyans had 
better say nothing about internal divisions ; and that the invita- 
tion to concord is more Christian than schism or recrimination. 

















Chr Caurt. 


Tue Queen, with the returning spring, has begun to take exercise on 
horseback ; riding out in company with Prince Albert, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess Alice. ; 

On Saturday, Count de Persigny had an audience of her Majesty, to 
announce the birth of the French Imperial Prince. si 

On Tuesday, the Court were entertained by Mr. Albert Smith, who 
went through his Mont Blane performance at Windsor Castle : the King 
of the Belgians was one of the audience. 

The dinner-parties at Windsor Castle this week have only included 
besides the Queen and her family, the King of the Belgians, and the 
Belgian Ambassador. 


Che Alrtropalis. . 


Easter festivities have not been so brilliaut as they would have been, 
perhaps, had peace been proclaimed last week in the metropolis, In- 
deed, they do not step from the well-trodden paths of routine. 

On Monday, the Lord Mayor gave his usual entertainment at the 
Mansionhouse. It was doubtless in consequence of the pressure of public 
business that her Majesty’s Ministers were represented by none higher 
in office than Lord Wodchouse and Lord Dunean. The Opposition was 
represented by Sir John Pakington and the Earl of Lucan; while Mr, 
Gladstone, a host in himself, may be considered as doing duty for the 
independent Members. The chief guest, however, was the Duke of 
Cambridge. After the “loving cup,” the Duke spoke twice; once in 
reply to a toast in his honour, once for the Army and Navy. He trusted 
that we are on the eve of peace. That might sound strangely from the 
lips of a military officer; but it is a mistake to suppose that the Army 
and Navy wish for war, for war’s sake. Both services are now in amore 
efficient state than they had been during many previous years; and he 
trusted that, if peace were restored, the country will profit by the lesson 
of the war, and not revert to an inefficient peace establishment. Lord 
Wodehouse, acknowledging ‘her Majesty’s Ministers,” paid a compli- 
ment to the country for its generous support of the Government. “ The 
aspect of England—one of calm dignity, waiting for the result of the ne- 
gotiations—has been such as to inspire great confidence in the Govern- 
ment and great respect for this country throughout Europe.” Sir John 
Pakington trusted, that when the sufferings of war are exchanged for the 
blessings of peace, ‘‘ the Legislature will deligently address themselves to 
those domestic improvements and social reforms which are essential to 
the welfare and happiness of this great country.” To one reform—that 
of the Corporation of London—their attention had already been invited : 
that reform would be carried out with the utmost caution and the 
greatest prospect of success; but there was one point on which they 
would be unanimous—namely, that it should be so guarded as to offer no 
undue encroachment on those agreeable hospitalities for which the first 
magistrates of the City of London had long been distinguished. This 
remark elicited cheers and laughter; and it was followed by an assu- 
rance from the Lord Mayor that his fellow citizens look “ with the ut- 
most confidence to any discussion which may take place with respect to 
the Corporation.” 

Mr. Gladstone carried off the palm of oratory, in returning thanks on 
behalf of “‘ the House of Commons”: an institution, he said, which 
“has this indubitable characteristic, that, whatever are its virtues, or 
whatever are its faults, both in its virtues and in its faults it is pre- 
eminently English; and while it represents the weaknesses and perhaps 
the defects of the national character, it is likewise inseparably associated 
with everything which now constitutes, which has constituted in the 
past, and which, he trusted, would constitute in the future, the strength 
and glory of this country.” 

The House of Commons had been called upon within the last two years 
to discharge arduous and painful duties; for, to those who know their fune- 
tions as representatives of the people, it must ever be a painful duty to be 
called on to add weight to the burdens of the ne: but he trusted and 
believed the whole country is of opinion that the House of Commons was 
justified in voting freely and liberally those large sums of money which 

ave been required for a war undertaken with no purpose of aggrandize- 
ment, but to serve the ends of a policy of humanity and justice. With re- 
ference to the course of the great operations of the last two years, although, 
being marked by scenes of bloodshed, they must suggest mixed feelings, he 
thought they might look back upon them with as much satisfaction as had 
ever been experienced by those engaged in directing the public affairs of 
any country when it was their duty to take a retrospect of the operations 
of war. le would not decline to follow the example of those who had al- 
luded to the war as being no longer a present war, but almost the late war; 
and who regarded the peace to which all now look forward as no longer @ 
subject of serious consideration, but as an object which, in a humble de- 
pendence on the Great Disposer of events, they might consider substantially 
attained. And if that were so, he did not think he went beyond what the 
truth of {the case would justify, when he stated that this war, which they 
now trusted was happily concluded, would stand in no small degree con- 
spicuous in history for the purity of the motives from which it originated, 
for the fidelity and honour of the great alliances by which it has been 
carried on, and he ventured to add, also, for the rapidity with which 
the political and moral objects in view have been achieved. But, as 
far as regards the functions of Parliament, and as far as regards the 
duties of the taxing body, he felt that the period of returning peace 1s 
only secondary, if indeed it is secondary, in its difficulties, to the period of 
entering into war, with respect to the nature of the duties which are in- 
volved. He trusted that the Members of the House of Commons would be 
at once cheered and warned by the interest taken in this subject by a com- 
pany like the present—that they would be warned by the gravity of the 
charge imposed upon them, and that they would be cheered on in their at- 
tempts to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question. There is one 
task to which it appeared to him that it is the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to address itself more than to any other on the return of peace, and 
that is the reéstablishment ‘of the equilibrium of the public finances. It 
would be the duty of that House to consider how the heavy burdens im- 
posed upon the people could be wisely alleviated; to institute ‘a thorough, 
systematic, and searching investigation into the state of the public esta- 
blishments ; and to make wise, circumspect, cautious, but at the same time 
bold and vigorous efforts, to bring them back into the state in which they 
ought to be; so that during peace, while making adequate provision for the 
security of the country, Members of Parliament may be able to grant to the 
labouring population that relief which they have a right to expect, and at 
the same time, if unhappily they should live to sce the day when it would 
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in be necessary for England to buckle on her armour and to draw the 
sword, her establishments might be found in a condition thoroughly fitted 
for the work they are expected to perform, and the heart of the country 
might not again be wounded and torn by calamities which could not be re- 
lieved, but which it was felt might in great part have been avoided. They 
would agree with him that this was a function and a task which lay before 
the House of Commons, and one which it would not be justitiable to neglect 
for any other object. To that task and function he trusted the House of 
Commons would address itself; and that if it did so address itself, it would 


discharge its duty in a manner becoming a British Legislature. (Frequent | 


cheers.) 
The humbler classes also took their pleasure on Monday, although the 
fashion was somewhat different from that of the great folks at the Man- 


sionhouse. The theatrical novelty was the production of an English | 


translation of Verdi's TZrovatore at Drury Lane: the theatre was 
«jnconveniently filled to the roof.” The Spanish dancers reappeared at 
the Haymarket ; Wright once more made his bow at the Adelphi; and 
the Princess’s signalized the day by producing a new farce. For the day 
sight-seers there were the usual attractions of the various exhibitions ; 
Burford’s Panorama, the Polytechnic, the Panopticon, the Great Globe, 
and the youth-delighting wax-works in Baker Street. Greenwich fair 


sustained its well-known reputation, and was as uproarious and | 


scandalous as ever. 


The Corporation of London could scarcely be laggards in congratulating 
the French Emperor, after the scene in the Guildhall in April 1855. At 
a special Court of Common Council, held on Monday, on the motion of 
Mr. Deputy Lott, seconded by Alderman and Sheriff Kennedy, it was re- 
solved that an address of congratulation should be presented to the Em- 


peror and Empress ** on the auspicious birth of a Prince; an event of | 
momentous importance to the general interests of France, and conducive | 


to the domestic happiness of their Imperial Majesties.” 


The Administrative Reformers met with another check from the Chart- 
ists, on Tuesday. At the instigation of Mr. Jacob Bell and others, the 
High Bailiff of Westminster called and presided over a public meeting in 
St. Martin’s Hall. Very few persons attended, and nearly one half were 
Chartists. Mr. Bell moved a resolution denouncing the evils of patron- 
age, and declaring the Administrative Reform Association worthy of 


support for its efforts to remedy those evils. Sir John Shelley moved an 


amendment, to the effect that Parliamentary Reform and the Ballot were 
alone likely to remove existing abuses. So far all was well; but here a 
Chartist interposed another amendment, embodying the “five points.” 
There was a good deal of uproar in the small assembly. Mr. Bell incor- 

wated Sir John Shelley’s amendment with his resolution. The High 
Paliff put the Chartist’s amendment twice, and each time it was lost. 
He then put the original resolution, as amended; and said, amid much 


laughter, ‘‘ 1 now decide that neither the original motion nor the amend- | 


ment is carried.” 

The annual Vestry meetings of the Metropolis present very little of 
other than local interest ; but for some years now a standing attraction 
has been furnished by the proceedings of the parish of St. Paul's Knights- 
bridge, because the question involved is not only of local but of general 
interest. This year, Mr. Westerton, the Churchwarden who headed the 
opposition to the Reverend Mr. Liddell with regard to the services at 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas, was threatened with an opposition; but it 
ended in the retreat of his antagonist. The Vestry assembled on Tues- 
day, in the parochial school-room, Wilton Place. Such numbers crowded 
into the room that several gentlemen declared the building unsafe, 
and advised Mr. Liddell, who presided, to adjourn to another place. 
Mr. Liddell declined to adjourn. “Then, if an accident occur, the 
responsibility will rest with you, Mr. Liddell,’ exclaimed a late church- 
warden. “I cannot help it,” replied the Rector: “we must proceed 
according to law.” Mr. Beal, in order to test the question, moved that 
the meeting should adjourn into the open air. Mr. Tuck, florist and 
coal-merchant, said the gentlemen who were to propose him “ would 
have nothing to do with an open-air meeting.” However, the motion 
was carried ; and Mr. Liddell took the chair in a large yard in the rear 
of the school. He nominated Mr. W. Jackson as hischurchwarden. On 
the motion of Dr. Baring, seconded by Mr. D. Jones M.P., Mr. Wester- 
ton was then elected without opposition ; Mr. Tuck having retired. After 
the election, an opportunity being afforded by some friendly remarks from 
Mr. Divett M.P. and Lord Marcus Hill, Mr. Westerton defended him- 
self from certain calumnies circulated to his injury—as that he was a 
Chartist, and a bankrupt. He explained that his political views were 
those of Grote, Hume, and Molesworth: if these were dangerous, why 
did her Majesty intrust Sir William Molesworth with the seals of the 
Colonial Office? Mr. Westerton explained his private affairs, to show 
that he was not a bankrupt. 

“Tn answer to a question put to him in reference to an alleged offer of 
6000/. and a seat in Parliament that had been made to him on condition 
that he would abandon the proceedings against Mr. Liddell, he stated, that, 
although it had been denied in print by the man who had made him the 
ofier, and who now signed himself ‘ Veritas,’ he would, after the contest 
Was over, lay a full statement before the public, which would unmask and 
annihilate the Jesuit.”’ 

On the motion of Mr. Westerton, seconded by Mr. Beal, thanks were 
voted to Mr. Liddell for his conduct in the chair. Mr. Beal expressed a 
hope that the Rector would hereafter rely upon such popular expressions 
of good-will, rather than on the meretricious trumpery upon which he 
had hitherto depended. Mr. Liddell briefly acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and the proceedings terminated. 
> M. Kossuth has appeared as a lecturer. He delivered, on Wednesday, 

in the Spa-fields School-room, Exmouth Street, the first of two lectures 


on the Austro-Roman Concordat. He said that the Concordat is, on the | 


part of the Pope, a daring and dangerous manifestation of aspiration to 


spn supremacy, and on the part of the Austrian Emperor a shame- | 
ut surrender of the most sacred rights of the crown, the clergy, and the 


people. To Hungary the consequences would be very serious. ‘That 
country had always displayed a bold opposition to Papal pretensions, 
both before and after the Reformation. Ko nation has rendered greater 
~— the cause of Protestantism. 
There was an unusual muster of the members of Lloyd’s on Wed- 
needay, to take into consideration the condition of the underwriting busi- 
ess. Mr. F. Baring M.P. occupied the chair. The grievances of the 





underwriters were stated by Mr. Watts, as the preface to a motion in- 

tended to lead to their correction. His allegations were, that enormous 

and premeditated frauds are practised on the underwriters by shippers 
| “*in the guise of claims for particular average, for damages by sea- 
| water’; that the risks of the underwriters have greatly increased in con- 
sequence of the great change made in the size of mercantile vessels, the 
use of iron, the clipper nuisance and danger, the difficulty of procuring 
competent masters and mates, and the impossibility of obtaining able- 
bodied seamen, ‘ thanks to legislative tinkering of the laws by ignorant 
| statesmen ”’—above all, the risk of collisions by the introduction of 
| steam and the sacrifice of safety to speed. 

** It is impossible to write goods to any port in the world without having 
aclaim made for alleged sea-damage. The extent and audacity of this 
| system indicate a condition of commercial morality perfectly appalling. 
| Shippers and manufacturers look not to the profit of the markets so much as 
| to the profit they can extract from the pockets of underwriters by manufac- 

tured dehee for pretended sea-damage.”’ It was necessary to check this ne- 
farious business. The proposition he had to make was for the meeting to 
agree to establish a board of investigation, to which all doubtful and dis- 
puted claims should be referred. The decision of this board should be bind- 
ing, either for the claim to be paid or resisted out of a common fund, He 
also proposed that a register of claims, the names of parties, and the nature 
of the claims, be kept for the use of the members. 

Mr. Hopper seconded the motion. It was put and negatived ; but it 
is understood that the discussion will be revived on another motion next 
Wednesday. 


At a special meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, on Thursday, it 
was resolved, on the motion of Sir Alexander Spearman, that the report 
of the Committee of Visitors of the Hanwell Asylum, recommending that 
additional accommodation should be provided for 600 patients at Han- 
well, should be approved, and referred back to the committee with direc- 
tions to obtain the sanction of the Home Secretary to the proposal. 


Mr. HS. Selfe, of the Oxford Cireuit, has been appointed Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate, in the place of Mr. Hardwick, resigned. Mr. Beadon 
is transferred from Hammersmith to Marlborough Street; Mr. Ingham, 
from the Thames Police Court, goes to Hammersmith, and Mr. Selfe 
takes the Thames Court. 

The Police records of the week present more intelligence respecting the 
nefarious trade in young girls between the Eastern ports and Germany ; a 
heartless case of bigamy ; another of ingratitude ; a new smashing dodge ; 
|} and an escape from Pentonville Prison, 

Further communications have been made to Sir Robert Carden with re- 
gard to the atrocious system of oe vying English girls for importation 
| into Germany. Mr. Marks, the Chief Vinister of the West London Syna- 
gogue, forwarded on Tuesday a letter to Sir Robert, enclosing another ad- 
dressed to himself: from this it appeared that the trade is systematic; that 
it goes on both ways ; that one of the chief agents is a woman who lives at 
Liverpool ; that Hull is the great dépét for the supply of German girls to 
Liverpool and Manchester; and that in Germany there existe a regular 
system of correspondence between the dépdt at Hamburg and the great 
German towns. On the same day, “‘ John Barge’’ informed the Magistrate 
by letter, that his daughter ** Zelpha Barge” was sent with a parcel to the 
Foreign Office on the 7th February ; that from inquiry it was found that 
she had delivered the parcel, but that she had mysteriously disappeared, 
** Her age is fifteen ; she is a steady serious girl.” 

David Williams or Daniel Wilson, stockbroker, refused to support his 
wife and children; pleading that the woman was not his wife, and throwing 
them for support on the parish. An inquiry was instituted, and evi- 
dence adduced to show that the man had really married twice, The case 
came before the Worship Street Magistrate, and Williams was committed for 
trial. 

The case of ingratitude is painful. Daniel Clifford, a cooper, brought his 
brother over from Ireland, gave him the ordinary education of his class, 
and set him up in the world. Lately Daniel Clifford fell ill; and he drew 
130/. from the savings-bank, under the impression that his wife would not 
be able to obtain it if he died. The scoundrel brother stele 110/. of these 
hard-earned savings, and squandered the whole in debauchery. Qu finding 
that he had been robbed, Daniel caused his brother to be arrested, and the 
Thames Police Magistrate has remanded him. 

Smashers play a new trick. They try to pass what appears to be sixpence. 
If challenged, it is found that the counterfeit is not an imitation coin, but a 
‘‘ medal.” But one of them has been defeated in this attempt to evade 
punishment. The Worship Street Magistrate sent him to prison for “ ob- 
taining goods under false pretences.” 

Two convicts, who had been sentenced to transportation, have made an 
extraordinary escape from the Model Prison at Pentonville. During the 
night, they opened their cell-door—or it was left open for them : appearances 
seem to point to the latter conclusion; and it is stated that a warder has 
been suspended. After leaving the cell, they forced up a very heavy tra) 
door, aa got on to the roof of a low anes Thence they scaled a lofty 
wall, by the aid of a ladder made of wax-ends, which brought them to the 
roof of the prison ; where they must have encountered several difficulties, for 
they descended and ascended at least six times before they could have reached 
the outside of the gaol. The ladder was found hanging upon the lofty wall 
of the exterior part of the prison; it must have taken the convicts a long 
time to construct it. One of the prisoners was a shoemaker, and the other a 
bricklayer. 

There was a sad accident on Wednesday in a warehouse of the London Docks. 
A party were viewing the place ; some had ascended int 1 ‘* hydraulic lift,” 
while others remained on a lower floor to follow them presently ; two young 
ladies incautiously leant over a low rail to look down the well; at that 
moment the lift happened to descend, and the edge of the “ struck the 
young ladies’ heads against the rail—one was instantly killed, the other ap- 
pears to have escaped with a sealp-wound. 


Provincial, 
Some time since, a committee was formed in Staffordshire called the 
“ Anglo-French Free-Trade Association.” Its object is to pramote the 
carrying out of the principle of free-trade with France in regard to 
pottery. In order to take up their position before the country, the com- 
mittee determined to hold a publie meeting; and at their summons ten 
or twelve thousand people gathered together on Easter Tuesday, in the 
Market of Hanley in the Potteries. Mr. Edwin Albut, the Chief Bailiff 
| of Hanley, presided over the meeting. The principal speakers were Mr. 
| Bodley, Mr. Smith Child M.P., Mr. Oliveira M.P., the Honourable F. 
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L. Gower, and Mr. John Macgregor M.P?. The proposition was, that 
we should admit French wines, and that the French should admit pottery, 
at low dutics, so that a reciprocal trade might spring up ; England having 
the advantage of wholesome beverages, and France, what she so much 
requires, an ample supply of pottery for domestic uses. Mr. Bodley 
stated that Staffordshire pottery is very popular in France ; and that at 
the Paris Exhibition the French wanted to buy everything in the Staf- 
fordshire department. He believed that the French Emperor is a 
Free-trader; and he read extracts from the letter of a friend stating that 
a Senator had told him that the Emperor intends to make large reduc- 
tions in the tariff this session. Mr. Oliveira narrated what he had 
done to bring about a reduction of duty on foreign wines. In 1853 he 
had waited on M. Drouyn de Lhuys, M. Ducos, and M. Magne; who 
all assured him of the desire of the French Government to reduce the 
tariff; a desire they could not realize because war broke out in the fol- 
lowing year. Mr. John Macgregor said— 

“*T believe it to be the disposition of the Government of France to reduce 
the duties upon pottery. I had the honour of knowing the French Emperor 
when he was in this country, and in my own house he has frequently con- 
versed with me upon this subject. Ile considered that the ties of nations 
ought to be enduring ; that the best bonds between two countries are those 
which affect their mutual and material interests.” 

The mécting resolved that an immediate reduction of the duty on fo- 
reign wines is indispensable, and would increase the revenue ; and that 
the relaxation of the duty on French wines would induce the French Go- 
vernment to reduce the duty on pottery. The meeting also resolved to 
petition Parliament in this sense. 

The annual mecting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Association of 
Literary and Mechanics Institutions was held in the Manchester Athe- 
num on Saturday. The Bishop of Manchester presided; and made the 
union a handsome present of books, to show, as he afterwards explained, 
that he was anxious to mark the sincere respect he entertained for the 
movement, and that any support he could give should not be wanting. 
The report showed some peculiarities. There are now enrolled in the 
association eighty-five literary and mechanics institutions and mutual 
improvement socicties. Of this number, seventy possess an aggregate of 
16,139 members ; of whom 15,130 are males and 1009 females, ‘exclu- 
sive of daily scholars; and there are 126,632 volumes in their libraries. 
There are 6517 pupils in the evening classes in connexion with fifty-six 
of these institutions. It was observed that there had been a marked in- 
crease in the female classes ; that the libraries had not received great ac- 
cessions during the past year, while the issues of books had somewhat de- 
creased, the attractions of newsrooms having predominated ; that the free 
itinerating library, although still on asmall scale, had been attended with 
the most satisfactory success ; and that throughout the district of this as- 
sociation the system of giving lectures was falling into disuse from their 
want of support, except where they were of the character of academic or 
class lectures. 

The distinctive feature of the meeting, however, was an expression of 
opinion by the Bishop of Manchester against the proposed public exa- 
minations by the Society of Arts. He regarded it as a “serious and 
fatal mistake’’ of that society to undertake to hold examinations in the 
month of June, and to allure to them young persons from Manchester 
and other distant places, under circumstances in which they could afford 
no adcquate guarantee either for the nature of the examination or its 
adaptation peculiarly to the wants of those who attended—when, above 
all, it could provide no moral guarantee as regarded the superintendence 
of these young people, and no fiscal guarantee as regarded the expenses 
they would incur, It was attempting to do for the people of the North- 
ern districts what they could do better themselves. They have among 
them men in every department of science, art, and literature, inferior to 
none in England. They ought not only to give rewards for high quali- 
fications, but to foster every grade of merit in every age. If they un- 
dertook the examinations, they could also do what the Society of Arts 
could not—exereise a check over morals, and withhold certificates from 
the morally unworthy. 

These observations were received with much approval; and, on the 
motion of Mr. Malcolm Ross, the Central Committee was directed to 
consider and report on ‘the possibility and desirableness” of carrying 
out the Bishop's suggestion. 

‘There was a very remarkable gathering at Haley Hill, near Halifax, 
on Wednesday, to establish a Working Man’s College. For some years, 
Mr. Akroyd, of Haley Hill, has maintained a series of schools suited to 
the wants of his workpeople,—not only day schools in his mills, as re- 
quived by the Factory Act, but an infant school, and an evening school 
for young men and women, ‘These effortshave been successful; about 
1500 pupils attend the schools. In order to give the plan greater deve- 
lopment, and afford an example of what may be done for education, Mr. 
Akroyd resolved to convert the evening schools into a Working Man’s 

College, for the purpose of continuing the education of the factory hands 
from the age of thirteen to manhood. He therefore called together a 
number of friends, and obtained the sanction of a public meeting to his 
scheme. Among those present on Wednesday, were Mr. W. E. Forster 
of Bradford, Mr. John Hope Shaw of Leeds, Mr. E. B. Wheatley of 
Mirtield, Mr. Stansfeld of Halifax, and Dr. Booth the Chairman of the 
Society of Arts. The speakers took an encouraging tone on the subject 
of education generally; fully adopted Mr. Akroyd’s proposals, and ap- 
pointed a “ committee of practical men” to give them effect. 


Dr. Bethell, Bishop of Bangor, is waging fierce war upon certain of his 
flock. Some time since, a petition signed by three Members of Parlia- 
ment, twenty clergymen, and some hundreds of laymen, was pre- 
sented to the aged prelate, pointing out the prevalence of Dissent 
in the diocese of Bangor, and attributing that to the insufficient 
number of services provided for the wants of church-goers. The 
petitioners, who have given pledges for their anxiety to promote 
the efficiency of the Church, avow their belief that in numerous 
instances only one service is performed where the performance of two 
services is enjoined by law; and they pray the Bishop to take steps to 
remedy the evil. This petition provoked the episcopal anger. In a cor- 
respondence with Mr. W. Owen Stanley M.P., the Bishop designates the 
petition as ‘an insolent attack and bill of indictment” against himself. 
He looks upon Mr. Stanleyas the dupe of the Reverend P. C. Ellis, the insti- 
gator of the agitation, and expresses his surprise that Mr, Stanley has been 





induced to countenance Mr. P.C. Ellis’s “‘ presumption and folly.” Dr. Be- 
thell had on a former occasion admonished Mr. Ellis to desist from his in- 
decent conduct in sending communications to the newspapers. He had 
reminded Mr, Ellis that he was bound to obey the “ godly admonitions” 
of his diocesan; whereupon, says the Bishop, Mr. Ellis “had the as- 
surance to tell me that my remonstrances and the admonitions which I 
had given him were not godly admonitions.” But, continues the ve- 
nerable prelate, “I bear him no ill-will, and, though my hope of his 
being reclaimed has been hitherto disappointed, I should still hope and 
pray that God’s grace may cure him of his presumption and folly, and 
get the better of his self-conccit and self-will, and impenetrable’ obsti- 
nacy.” Mr. Stanley does not escape the wrath of the Bishop; who 
lectures him soundly on his weakness and want of reason, his pertina- 
cious adherence to his own opinions however absurd and unreasonable, 
and the stubbornness of a self-will that prevents him from confessing 
that he is wrong. As for Mr. Ellis, the Bishop is determined to proceed 
against him, not by a commission, but by a letter of request to the Court 
of Arches. 

Manchester seems greatly disappointed at the withdrawal of Mr. 
Lowe's Shipping Bill. On Thursday, a considerable number of gentle- 
men of various shades of politics met in the Mayor's parlour,—Mr. Tho- 
mas Bazley in the chair,—to “take action’ on the subject. The up- 
shot of the consultation was a strong expression of regret that Govern- 
ment had not persevered with a measure which would have commanded 
a majority in the House of Commons; and a resolution to establish an 
association to be called “ An association to obtain the right appropriation 
of the Liverpool Town-dues,”’ for the purpose of coéperating “ with the 
Corporation of Manchester, in order to secure with as little delay as pos- 
sible the abolition or due appropriation of these unjust exactions.” 


Mr. Hamilton-Nisbet [late Mr. Christopher] and Mr. Stanhope, two 
of the Lincoln County Members, met some of their constituents on the 
Boston Corn Exchange on Wednesday, to communicate their views on 
the Agricultural Statistics Bill. Both Members are in favour of the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics, but both objected to the mode of obtain- 
ing them proposed by the Government. Mr. Hamilton-Nisbet charac- 
terized that mode as “insidious and delusive,” and warned the farmers 
against it. What they are prepared to support is a bill providing for a 
return of the acreage under cultivation ; and they will resist a bill for 
obtaining a return of the produce per acre. 

The Magistrates of Shropshire, anxious to establish a Reformatory for 
juvenile offenders, formally proposed to the Hereford Magistrates a joint 
institution for the two counties. The proposal was communicated at the 
Easter Sessions, by Lord Bateman. The Hereford Magistrates directed 
the Lord-Lieutenant “to thank the Salopian Magistrates for their offer, 
and to state that the Court was not at present prepared to entertain it.” 


The Manchester Magistrates heve also under consideration the pro- 
priety of establishing a juvenile Reformatory. A preliminary meeting 
to deliberate on the subject was held in the Town-hall on Wednesday ; 
the Mayor in the chair. The gencral feeling was that any such institu- 
tion should be established for the whole Salford hundred of Lancashire, 
and perhaps extend into Cheshire as far as Stockport. The Magistrates 
also unanimously resolved, “that institutions intended for the detention 
and benefit of juveniles ought to be established under the authority of 
Parliament, and to be supported at the public expense; that it is only 
under such a system that efficiency can be anticipated; and that it is de- 
sirable to urge upon her Majesty’s Government and upon Parliament the 
necessity of giving, by an act to be passed during the present session, 
the same facilities for the erection and maintenance of such institutions 
as now exist for the erection and maintenance of prisons; that all the 
powers conferred by the 17th and 18th Victoria, chap. 74, in Scotland, 
ought also to be possessed in England.” A committee was appointed to 
take steps in furtherance of the resolution. 





An association has been formed by noblemen and gentlemen of Suffolk, 
called the “ Suffolk Shrievalty Association,” for the purpose of keeping 
down the expenses of the High Sheriffs. Onc of the reforms to be effected 
is the discontinuance of the ‘“javelin-men,” and the substitution of the 
county police, who are to have extra pay from the county funds. When 
Sir John Jervis and Mr. Justice Wightman entered Bury St. Edmunds, 
on Monday, the High Sheriff received them without javelin-men and 
trumpeters. Next day, the Chief Justice fined Mr. Arcedeckne, the High 
Sheriff, 100/., for neglecting to provide javelin-men. In doing so, he 
censured the Association and its objects—its purpose was to relieve the 
gentry of Suffolk at the expense of the ratepayers of Suffolk. The employ- 
ment of the police is illegal. They cannot be employed in lieu of jave- 
lin-men without detriment to the county: if the officers are called from 
their stations to perform this extra duty, thieves would have an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their vocation unchecked. The Chief Justice absolved 
Mr. Arcedeckne from blame except that he had allowed himself to be 
persuaded by the Association to omit the javelin-men—in other respects 
he had behaved handsomely: Sir John hoped the Association would pay 
the fine. Lord Henniker, one of the members of the Association, wished 
to make an explanation; but the Chief Justice declined to hear him. 

There is an insuranee-company called ‘‘ The Protestant Fire and Life In- 
surance Company,” which places on the top of its policies an open Bible. 
It started three or four years ago; and although it issues fire-policies, its 
business is more connected with life-policies. The custom of the company 
is to transfer its fire-policies to other offices. In November 1854, it trans- 
ferred two policies, one for 1000/. another for 1500/., to the County Fire- 
office ; Mr. Beaumont, the secretary of the latter, expressing in writing his 
readiness to accept policies from the Protestant Company. Out of this ar- 
rangement arose a legal question, whether the letter of Mr. Beaumont bound 
the County Fire-office to pay the sums assured; the Protestant Com- 
pany having brought an action, which was tried on Tuesday at the Kingston 
Assizes, against Mr. Beaumont, to recover the two sums of 1000/. and 1500/. 
above mentioned. ‘The trial led to singular revelations. The chief wit- 
nesses were Mr. G. Bain, Director, Chairman, and Treasurer, and Mr, El- 
derton, Secretary, of the Protestant Company. One of the two policies 
transferred was issued to Mr. Middleton of Hull. The County Fire-office 
applied repeatedly, but in vain, for eee of the premiums. On the 1$th 
December last, a fire destroyed Middleton’s property. On the 21st, Bain 
paid, with a private check, 49/. to the County Fire-office, on account of both 
pelicies; and, under cross-examination, he said he was not awit: 
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whether this was done before or after the fire at Hull. 
I ask you, upon your oath, sir, (and 1 advise you to be cautious,) whether 
you sent that check until after you had heard of the fire?’”’? Witness—‘ 1 
had not seen any letter from Mr. Middleton ; but I think I had heard of the 
fire before I sent the check for the amount of the premiums that were due.”’ 
Mr. James—*‘ As you were the treasurer, perhaps you can give us some idea 
what amount of funds the Company possessed at this time.’? Witness— 
“No, I cannot indeed; I have not got the books.’’ Mr, James—* Surely 
you can give ussome idea what amount the Company had at their bankers >” 
Witness—‘‘ No, I cannot.’” Mr. James—** Had they 49/.>” Witness— 
« Yes, I will swear they had 49/7.; but I cannot say how much more.” In 
the course of his further examination, Bain said that he could not tell 
whether a claim had been made on the Company for 12/. arising out of a fire 
at Plymouth. The Company continued to issue fresh fire-policies—indeed, 
some had been issued within the last few days. [Here Baron Alderson re- 
marked that the examination was verging towards a criminal charge ; and 
he cautioned the witness:] Bain then retracted what he had said, and 
affirmed that the policies were /ife and wot fire-policies. He admitted 
that the Company had 40/7. or 100/. in hand, but he ** would not go beyond 
that.” Mr. Elderton, the secretary, said that Mr. Bain had asked him to 
sign the check of 497. ; which was paid to the County Fire-office principally 
on account of his having heard of the fire at Hull, 

The defence was, that Mr. Beaumont had intended there should be an 
honourable and not a legal arrangement between the Companies, and that 
the County Fire-office had been fraudulently dealt with. The Jury said, 
they were of opinion that no legal agreement had been made out. A ver- 
dict was then entered for the defendant upon the plea relating to the agree- 
ment, which was the substantial question in the case. Upon the plea of 
fraud, Mr. James consented that the Jury should be discharged from ex- 
pressing any opinion.—Verdict for the defendant. 

At Bodmin Assizes, on Wednesday, Hans Hansen, a soldier of the German 
Legion, was convicted of the murder of Charles Jacobi, a comrade, on Maker 
Heights, Plymouth, by striking him on the head with a large stone. The 
conviction rested on circumstantial evidence. When last seen together, at 
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Mr. James—*‘ Now, | forgery in England. Beresford is cited to appear before the Consistorial 


Court of the Archbishop of Dublin on the 17th April. 

The excitement caused at Clonmel by the failure of the Tipperary Rank 
is subsiding, now that the depositors know that affairs will be wound-up 
in a legal manner, Mr. James Sadleir has been privately examined in 
Dublin by Master Murphy, and has returned to his private residence in 
the country. 


SCOTLAND. 

The booksellers and publishers of Edinburgh entertained Mr. Black, 
the new Member for the city, at a dinner on Tuesday, as a demonstration 
of respect for a brother of the trade. Besides the Edinburgh and other 
Scotch houses, those of London sent some representatives,—Mr. Murray, 
for instance, and Mr. Dyer, of the house of Longmans. 

For the first time during twenty years an honorary associate has been 
admitted to the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland. The fortu- 
nate associate is the Emperor of the French. Ile was elected on Wed- 
nesday, ‘“‘to mark the grateful sense which the Society entertains of 
the benefits conferred on agriculture by his Majesty through the instita- 
tion of the Concours Universel at Paris, and of acknowledging the liberal 
and courteous manner in which Scotland has been invited to assist on 
that occasion.” 


The Reverend C. F. R. Smith, minister of an Episcopal church at Glas- 
gow, has committed suicide. On Sunday morning, he performed the service 
in a greatly excited state ; at the conclusion, he announced to the congrega- 


| tion that ** he who now addressed them would never address them again.” 


night, both men were intoxicated, and Hansen was carrying a stone under 


hisarm. The convict was sentenced to death. 


At Kingston Assizes, on Thursday, two cases of compensation for hurts 


sustained in railway accidents were decided : in each 
awarded,—to Mr. Hurst, who lost the use of one of his legs in the New 
Cross crash ; and to Miss Thomson, who was badly hurt near Reading. 
Both ‘‘accidents’’ occurred on the South-Eastern Railway. 

Some time since, a commission named by the Bishop of Durham pro- 
nounced the Reverend A. J. Howell, incumbent of Darlington, guilty of 
drunkenness : the Bishop has sentenced him to be suspended for two years. 

Great improvements are to be carried out at Cardiff. The Marchioness of 
Bute has given instructions for the erection of a new street from the town 
to the docks. It is to be sixty feet in width, with creseents and squares, 
and to be planted its entire length with trees. Large bodies of men have 
been set to work. The Marchioness is also about to erect almshouses, and 
has determined to turn a large piece of land into gardens and orna- 
mental grounds. ‘Two new banks are to be opened in Carditf—by Bailey and 
Co., and Wilkins and Co. ; and with these improvements and signs of pros- 
perity the extension of the dock accommodation is taking place. A new 
college is to be erected at a cost of 30,0007. at Llandaff, for female orphans 
of the clergy, in connexion with Hord’s Charity. 

A gigantic floating landing-stage, for the use of Channel and seagoing 
steamers, is in course of construction at Liverpool. It will be 1000 feet 
long, and will cost 140,000/.; the expense to be defrayed from the town- 
dues. 

The large cotton-mill of Mr. Threlfall, in Regent Road, Salford, was 
burnt down on Monday night. The loss is estimated at 14,000/., covered by 
insurances: about 250 people will be thrown out of employment. 

Some miscreant placed a “rail joint saddle’’ and some stones on one line 
of rails of the Newport and Hereford Railway, near Llanfihangel. The 
driver of a train on the other rails saw the obstructions, and they were re- 
moved. The saddle and stones were placed on a steep deseent; ‘and had a 
train descended it while they were there the driver could not have avoided a 
disaster. 

Highwaymen are not extinct ; although, nowadays, they seldom venture on 
horseback. Mr. Blackmore, of Creech Mills, was returning in a gig from 
Exeter with his son. Near his home, three masked men, each with a pistol, 
stopped the gig; presented the pistols, in five minutes had taken 700/. from 
Mr. Blackmore, and were gone. Searcely a fortnight ago, Mr. Blackmore, 
on his return from Exeter, found that burglars had recently been in his 
house. Both he and his house must have been well watched: where were 
the police > 

Thomas Jones, who murdered Dr. Hope, the surgeon of a hulk at Ports- 
mouth, was hanged at Winchester on Saturday. Before his death he exhibited 
penitence, and sent a confession of his guilt to the relatives of Dr. Hope. It 
is said that the facts elicited at the trial, showing that the discipline of the 
hulks tends to brutalize the convicts, may probably lead to their abolition. 


IRELAND. 

The birth of the “child of France” was celebrated with great pomp at 
Dublin on Easter Monday, in the Church of the Conception. The cere- 
monial began with a grand pontifical high mass, which terminated in a 
solemn benediction by Archbishop Cullen, and a coup de théidtre. *‘ As 
the blessing was being pronounced, the entire space around the high altar 
and tabernacle shone suddenly forth in a perfect blaze ef light, from in- 
numerable wax tapers simultancously lit up.” In addressing the con- 
gregation, Dr. Cullen passed a high eulogium on the Emperor of the 
French, who has “ conferred the greatest benefits on our church” ; and 
at whose command “ the valiant legions of France hurried to the walls of 
Rome,” expelled that ‘abomination of abominations sedition and infi- 
delity,” and restored the Pope. 

The birth of a son of France, said the Archbishop, “ has filled all hearts 
With joy ; and on this day, the festival of the Resurrection of our Redeemer, 
accents of praise and gratitude to the Giver of all good gifts will resound 
from every altar of the Lord in the vast region that extends from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the British Channel, and from the Pyrenees to the 
Alps; and will be wafted over the waters of the distant shores of Numidia 
and the Taurie Chersonesus.”’ 


: There is some talk at Rome of removing Cardinal Wiseman to a posi- 
tion wherein he can indulge in congenial literary leisure ; and the cleva- 
tion of Dr. Cullen to the Cardinalate, with a View of bringing about a 
union between the Roman Catholics of England and Ireland. 


The Bishop of Cork has taken steps to declare the rectory of Innis- 
carra vacant; the Rector, William Beresford, haying been convicted of 


502, damages was | 


In the afternoon he came to the church so much excited that some of his 
friends thought it best to convey him home at once; during the night he 
hanged himself. 


Forvigu aud Colonial. 


SFrauret.—The Conference is understood to be drawing to a close ; 
but it is not now expected that the treaty of peace will be signed this 
week, The Plenipotentiaries have sat from day to day, but they could 
not overcome certain difficulties. Rumour ascribes at least one of the 
difficulties to Prussia. ‘The story is, that the representatives of Prussia 
desired to take their place in the Conference on the same footing as the 
other Plenipotentiaries. To this, we are told, according to one report, 
Lord Clarendon stoutly and successfully objected; maintaining that 
Prussia must follow the precedent of 1841, when France resumed her 
place in the European concert by signing the treaty agreed to by the other 
Powers. Another account represents Turkey as the objecting party, and 
Lord Clarendon as the champion of Turkey. The result, as confidently 
stated, is that “‘an arrangement was adopted, by which the Allies 
should sign one protocol, and that a second should be drawn up to which 
Prussia and the Allics should affix their signatures.”” Whether the treaty 
is signed or not before the 31st, it is said that orders will be sent to the 
Crimea directing the Generals to refrain from recommencing hostilities. 
One of the arrangements of the treaty, it is asserted, will provide for the 
occupation of different parts of the Turkish empire by English and 
French troops for a limited time. 

The news of the Empress, the baby, and Prince Jerome, continues to 
be “ satisfactory.” 

Ube Crimea.—tThe principal news relating to the seat of war touches 
on the condition of the French troops. The Crimean correspondents of 
| the journals have all agreed in representing the rate of mortality among 
them as very great—from 120 to 170 a day. This immense rate of loss 
is traced to ** bad clothing, bad housing, and bad feeding.’ The Paris 
correspondent of the 7imes, on the faith of a private letter, stated that 
“many of them throng about the British camp and pick up waste biscuits, 
and even the refuse food which the English soldicrs throw away”; and 
implied that the army which had done so much to consolidate the power of 
the Emperor was forgotten. This drew forth a reproof from the Moniteur, 
and an official statement on the question of clothing and feeding. ‘ The 
army is so well-provisioned as to allow the men fresh bread every day” ; 
there is “flour in store for three months’; and the ‘greater por- 
tion” of the French troops are supplied with fresh vegetables. As re- 
gards clothing—* Each soldier in the Crimea has received, in addition 
to his usual kit, a complete winter suit, consisting of a woollen cap lined 
with felt, a hooded mantle, a pair of Bulgarian gaiters, a woollen or 
flannel girdle, a pair of woollen stockings, a pair of wooden shoes, and a 
pair of gloves.” The Mon/itexv admits that the army has suffered from 
sickness ; but that arises from the position of the Freneh camp, “ on the 
very theatre of the struggle,” “on a ground which, having served as a 
| sepulchre for so many victims, is far from offering those conditions of 

salubrity which the English army finds at Balaklava.” 

[All very well from the official organ of the French Government : but 
it 1s as undoubtedly the fact that the French army has suffered severely 
from less perfect arrangements than our own, as it is that the British 
army is ot wholly, or even in great part, at Balaklava.) 

Russia.—The French journals have distinguished themselves by 
publishing letters from Russia; some of them certainly totally un- 
worthy of credit. Whether all are so it is impossible to say, but the 
statements they contain are frequently worth attention. The letters in 
the Coustitutionuel begin to show at least the light in which some 
Frenchmen desire that France should be regarded by Russia and Russia 
by France. One of the latest of these productions, dated St. Peters 
burg, March 11, gives a flourishing account of one of the Czar’s recep- 
tions, held on the 10th. 

** During the reeeption, the Empress was so chee rful and animated as to 
excite the notice of the persons invited; and the Emperor conversed with 
different groups, to whom he declared that peace appeared to him to be more 
and more certain, und that he could now occupy himself with important 
works at home and with useful modifications in his empire. To one of the 
groups, composed of members ef the Corps Diplomatique, the Empress 
said—* The war has only becn an accident, or rather a misunderstanding. 
It will not have changed in any way the good personal relations between 
the Russians and the French, who have some remarkable points of resem- 
blance. They have certainly fought too long, but it has been always with 
courtesy and’ humanity. The Russian prisoners have been treated by the 
French not as enemies, but as brothers; and I have been anxious that 

| proper treatment should be shown to the prisoners whom the fortune of war 
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has thrown into our hands. When peace shall have been signed—and 
everything leads me to believe that it is about to be so—France and Russia 
may hold out the hand to each other, may esteem and love each other as in 
the past; for, although the struggle has been warm, it has been carried on 
in all honour and without hatred.’ 
the most affectionate manner of < agge III., and did full justice to the 
acts of his government, and to his love of peace, which, he added, ‘ is as 
sincere as my own.’ ”’ 

The Invalide Russe states that the famous Russian helmets are to make 
way for the French kepi; the long grey coat will be retained, but the 
ordinary coat will be ‘‘a sort of frock imitated from the French,” It 
concludes with the announcement that ‘the Russian army is at present 


being organized after the plan of that of Napoleon I.” 








According to a letter from Nicolaietf in the Monitenr de la Flotte, the | 


naval establishments at that place have been entirely dissolved and broken 
up, and the stores removed en route to the Baltic. 
nected with the army and navy have been given up. Similar measures 
are to be applied to Kherson. ‘In addition, in order to correspond with 
all these measures, the defences and arsenals of Otchakotf, Ovidiopol, Te- 
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of dollars ‘for increasing the armament and munitions of war, and for 
the manufacture and alteration of arms,” as recommended by the Presi- 
dent. During the debate, Mr. Bell opposed the appropriation, as not 
warranted by the exigencies of the country. He did not desire that it 
should go forth that ‘ the little speck of war” had stimulated such pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Weller did not apprehend war; but as the Treasury is 
full, they might as well prepare for any emergency. Mr. Hunter also 
thought that they should be ready to meet attacks from any quarter, 
Mr. Cass took up his usual line of antagonism to this country. England 
had suffered so much in the war with Russia, that she would probably 
try to retrieve her reputation by a war with ‘* the Western hemisphere,” 


| Mr. Iyerson thought war was imminent, and therefore supported the 


All the schools con- | 


raspol, and Vosnesensk, and other fortified points of that zone established | 


to cojperate with the idea in virtue of which Sebastopol and Nicolaieff 
were created, are about to be notably diminished.” 

A telegraphic despatch from St. Potersbate, dated March 18, states 
that ‘‘in the course of the ensuing week the Emperor Alexander will 
undertake an excursion into Finland, for the purpose both of inspecting 
the works of defence and of visiting some portions of the interior which 
he has not yet seen, His route will be by Helsingfors, Abo, Tavast- 
hous, and Kekholm.” A later despatch states that he had left St. Pe- 
terburg. 

The ®altit.—The Baltic squadron has been reinforced by the ar- 
rival of the two ships of the line, the Majestic and the Cwsar, at Kiel. 
Captain Watson, with the Impéricuse and the Pylades, had steamed up 
the Baltic to the entrance of the Gulf of Finland. They cut their way 
easily through thirty miles of ice. 
ice in the Gulf had not broken up, they put about, and returned in a 
course parallel to the coast of Finland to Dantzic ; whence, after ‘‘ com- 
pleting coal,” they steamed for Faro. During the cruise, they fell in 
with two Lubeck brigs fast fixed in the ice. They had started on the Ist 
February, bound for Port Baltic, and arrived on the 8th within fifteen 
miles ; the ice prevented any further progress. 


bill. 

It appears that before he received instructions to keep aloof from Ge- 
neral Walker, Colonel Wheeler, the United States Minister at Nicaragua, 
had entered into communication with the usurper, and had recognized 
his government. He has been censured by Mr. Marcy. 

No news had been received of the missing steamer, the Pacific. [Two 
British war-steamers, the Tartar and the Desperate, have been despatched 
from Portsmouth in quest of her.] 

A telegraphic despatch from New York to Boston reports a terrible ca- 
tastrophe in Japan. 

** New York, March 13, 11 p. m.—Japan dates via California report that 
the city of Jeddo was destroyed by an carthquake on the 12th of November : 
100,000 houses in ruins, oa 30,000 lives lost.”’ 

GAustralia.—aAdvices from Melbourne have been received by the 
Lightning to the 28th December. The new Constitutional Act had come 
into operation. There was some opposition to this course of proceeding. 
A difference of opinion arose as to the proper interpretation to be put 
upon certain clauses of the Act ; one directing that the constitution 


| should be proclaimed within a month after its arrival in the colony ; 


Having satisfied themselves that the | 


@ustria.—The Papal Internuncio at Vienna has convoked a Synod of | 


the Austrian Bishops, and has quite forgotten to notice that the Emperor 
has called a similar gathering. This caused some trouble at Vienna: 
the Ministers met in council; and the Government instantly sent the 
Imperial Chancellor Hoffman to Rome. It is stated that “the number 
of the antagonists of the Concordat increases daily,” and that amongst 
the most important of these is the Finance Minister, Baron Bruck. At 
the council above mentioned, he is said to have “stated without hesi- 
tation, that the exeeution of the Concordat rendered the realization of 
his plans of reform more difficult.” 

It is understood that a corps of engineer officers will shortly be sent 
from Vienna to map out the Danubian Principalities, which were com- 
pletely surveyed last year. ‘Austria has recognized her vocation to 
open these lands to civilization’’; in other words, she desires to see a 
railroad between Galatz and Hungary, 

Staly —Parma has been subjected to martial law, in consequence of 
certain political assassinations. Gaetano Bordi, Auditor of War, in 
company with another officer, was walking in the strect on the evening 
of the 17th March ; suddenly he was stabbed, by a person who instantly 
escaped. Bordi died the same night; and the Duchess Regent instantly 
proclaimed martial law, and directed the police and military authorities 
**to concert measures for the disarmament of the inhabitants, domiciliary 
visits, and the expulsion of all individuals who have not obtained leave 
to reside in those localities.” This is the fourth assassination in Parma 
within two years. The victims were the Prince of Parma; Lunati, the 
President of a tribunal which tried and sentenced certain political incen- 
diaries in 1854; Count Megawly Ceratti, one of the Ministers; and 
Bordi. Gobbi, the public prosecutor, was stabbed some time since, and 
recovered with difficulty. It was reported that Count Giovanni, Presi- 
dent of the Criminal Commission, had been murdered, but it proves in- 
correct. Rumour names Lombardini, another Minister, as having re- 
ceived an intimation that his turn will come next. 

Gurkey.—There isa great stir in the Danubian Principalities respecting 
the kind of settlement they are to receive at the hands of the Porte or 
the Allies. It appears that Aali Pasha carried with him to Paris distinct 
instruction not to consent to the insertion of the Hatti-humayoun among 
the articles of peace, and to oppose any arrangement about the Prin- 
cipalities prejudicial to the rights of sovereignty claimed by the Porte. 
It seems that the Turkish Government was roused to take this course 
by the reference of the question to the Paris Conference. Informed by 
telegraph that the Conference had touched on the question, the Turk- 
ish Government sent a formal protest by telegraph against the discussion 
even of the union of the two Principalities, us an interference with the 
internal affairs of Turkey, and as a violation of the sovereign rights of 
the Porte in those provinces. On the side of the Moldo-Wallachians, 
there is a protest against the projects of settlement entertained at the 
diplomatic conferences at Stamboul: they advocate, as the keystone of 
any settlement of their country, the union of the two Principalities under 
4 national prince, a national administration, and a national legislature. 
Such is the sense of a petition said to have been presented by some thou- 
sands of Moldavians to Prince Ghika, the Hospodar, and also of a petition 
to Count Walewski, as president of the Paris Conference, from the Moldo- 
Wallachian residents at Paris. 


Persia. —A telegraphic message from Paris states that “letters from 
Persia say that Dost Mohammed, the Khan-Serdah of Caboul, has taken 
possession of the province of Candahar. Persian troops were marching 
against him.” It is also reported that the “difficulty ” between Persia 
and the British Government is settled ; Persia having made an “‘ amende 
honorable.” 


—— advices from Boston to the 12th instant. 
The Senate at Washington had, on the 10th instant, practically adopt- 
ed, by 22 to 12, the third reading of the bill appropriating three millions 











another directing that it should not come into force until certain things were 
done—until, for instance, “ the entire management of the waste lands of 
the Crown and the proceeds thereof were vested in the Legislature of the 
colony.” The Ministry held by the first-mentioned section, and, in spite 
of opposition, carried their point by the bare majority of one. But their 
existence was abruptly terminated. Mr. Nicholson moved a resolution in 
favour of election by ballot, and carried it by 33 to 25. The Ministry 
immediately resigned ; Mr. Nicholson was ‘ sent for’; and at the mo- 
ment the mail-steamer departed, he was about to submit a list of Minis- 
ters to Sir Charles Hotham. The defeat of the Ministry was a surprise, 
and there was some difficulty in forming an Administration. It was an- 
ticipated that the new Cabinet would pass an electoral act, and an act 
against bribery, and then dissolve the Legislature. 





Piiscellaucons, 


Tur Gun-noat Froritta.—Sir Charles Wood and Rear-Admiral 
Berkeley have been to Portsmouth this week inspecting the gun-boat flo- 
tilla. On Tuesday, from the deck of the Black Eagle they witnessed the 
manoeuvres of twenty gun-boats belonging to the division of Captain 
Keppel, commander of the Colossus, 80. On Wednesday, this division 
meer that of Captain Key of the Sanspareil, 70, at Portland ; and the 

‘irst Lord and his colleague were there also in the Black Eagle, intend- 
ing to review both divisions. Unfortunately, the weather proved rough 
and gusty, and the gun-boats could do nothing. The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty therefore returned to town. It is said that “her Majesty has 
expressed her intention to inspect the fleet at Spithead on or about 
the 16th of April, when such a force will be assembled as will exceed that 
reviewed by the Queen in 1853 by 150 sail or more, if all should as- 
semble that are expected.” 

Tur Crimean Inquiry.—The Board of Officers did not meet on Easter 
Tuesday, nor has any day been named for the commencement of their 
inquiry. Meanwhile, Lord Seaton, on a certificate of ill-health, has 
been relieved from his appointment as President, and General Sir 
Alexander Woodford has been summoned to replace him. One ex- 
planation of the retirement of Lord Seaton is, that the Horse Guards 
people do not consider him a “ safe man.” 

The Times of this morning contains the following statement respecting 
the Board— 

‘* It is understood that the initiatory meeting of the Board will take place 
this day at Chelsea Hospital ; but, remembering the frequent postponements 
which have already occurred, it is impossible to make the announcement in 
any positive manner. Should the Board, however, really meet, it is not ex- 
pected that any but formal business will be transacted, and that the real 
commencement of the inquiry will be deferred until Monday or Tuesday 
next.”” 

Larger preparations have been made “to facilitate the attendance of 
the public during the inquiry.” 








A constantly-increasing anxiety prevails respecting the fate of the 
Pacific steam-ship, which left this country on the 23d of January and 
was due at New York about the 5th instant. The time that has elapsed 
daily increases the fear on the subject ; but it is possible that the Pacific 
may have broken her machinery, and may be entangled on the banks of 
Newfoundland, or in the vast ice-fields that have been floating down the 
Atlantic. It has been conjectured that, if afloat, she is probably within 
some sixteen hundred miles West-north-west of Ireland. The American 
Government has already sent out two vessels in search of her, the Ala 
bama and the Arctic. The humane duty of assisting in this search was 
pointed out to Lord Palmerston, a few days back, by Mr. Isaac S. Oak- 
ford, an American gentleman, now resident in London. The result of 
the steps immediately taken by Lord Palmerston was, that the Admiralty 
issued orders for the departure of the Desperate and Tartar steamers 2 
search of the Pacific. 

It seems to be considered that there shall be a foot-bridge across the 
ornamental water in St. James’s Park, in the direction of Queen’s Square ; 
and a correspondent of the Post hopes it is not to be a suspension-bridge, 
which would impede the view. He suggests a low rustie bridge, almost 


Brite States.—The Ameri eal Li , — level with the water, as the least expensive, the least unsightly, and the 
.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Thursday 


least inharmonious with the general scene. It would, however, cut off 
the navigability of the water from end to end; which perhaps should not 
be destroyed. “The easy mode of avoiding that effect would be, to let the 
bridge be eomposed of two low rustic piers advancing from the op- 
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ite sides, but not at points exactly opposed to each other. The ends 


of the two piers would stand parallel, with an opening between | 


the two; and a small archway, parallel to the length of the water, passed 
by means of stairs like those of the old Chinese bridge in the same place, 
would not obstruct the foot-passengers, the boats, or the view. 


. - . | 
Sir William Clay is reported to have stated that there was no instance 
of a country church having been closed in consequence of the non-pay- | 


ment of rates. 
The parish contains more than 300 inhabitants, and there were two ser- 
vices: average attendance—morning, 90; afternoon, 120. 
was compelled, on the 17th ultimo, to give notice that the church would 
be closed till further notice, for the following reasons—*‘ First, that the 
churchwardens, though bound to do so by law, do not provide what is 
necessary for the decent performance of divine worship: secondly, that 
an architect, who has examined the building, certifies that the church is 
in such a dilapidated state that it is insecure for public worship.” The 
Churchwardens have been cited to appear before the Archdeacon; who 
has given judgment, directing them to put the church in repair, and to 
pay the costs of the citation. One of them, a magistrate, has let more 
than half the parish to a Dissenter, free of church-rates, stating that he 
(the landlord) is responsible for them. The Vicar has to pay all expenses, 
the sacramental wine excepted.—Guardian. 


Deatu or Sir Henry Porrincer.—Sir Henry Pottinger died at Malta 
on the 18th instant, in his sixty-seventh year. The brief biography of this 
able public servant states that he was the thirty-first in descent from Eg- 
bert, the first Saxon King of England. One branch of the Pottinger family 
settled in Berkshire, and another, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, settled in the North of Ireland. Thomas Pottinger, of Mount Pot- 
tinger, was the first Mayor of Belfast; and his son conveyed William the 
Third to Ireland. It was from this branch of the family that the late Sir 
Henry descended. He was the fifth son of Edward Curwen Pottinger, of 
Mount Pottinger; and he went to India as a cadet in 1804. Here he at- 
tracted attention by a display of administrative ability in various official 

sts: he was for seven years Judge and Collector of Akmednugger, for 
fifteen years Political Resident at Cutch and Seinde. In the promotions 
that followed the termination of the Affghanistan war, Major-General Pot- 
tinger was created a baronet; and in 1840 he returned to England with a 
high reputation. ‘The outbreak of the opium quarrel with China led to his 
employment in that quarter as Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, and Superintendent of British Trade in China. In the war that en- 
sued he took a prominent and influential part; conducting the diplomatic 
campaign as successfully as the military and naval operations were carried 
on by General Gough and Admiral Parker. On the conclusion of the treaty, 
Sir Henry received the grand cross of the Order of the Bath, and the Go- 
vernorship of Hongkong. Here he remained until 1844, when he again re- 
turned to England : the House of Commons voted him a pension of 15007. a 
year, and he was sworn a member of the Privy Council. In September 
1846 he was appointed to succeed Sir Peregrine Maitland at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; an oftice he held for a year; but quitted it on his appointment 
as Governor and Commander-in-chief of Son, in 1847. In 1854 Sir 
Henry retired from that government, and once once more sought England. 
He filled no other post in the public service. 

Deatu or Mr. Josern Negip.—Mr. Joseph Neeld, for twenty-five 
years Member for Chippenham, died recently at Grittleton House, Wilts. 
Mr. Neeld was also a Magistrate, Deputy-Lieutenant for the county, and 
one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. In polities he was a Tory and 
Protectionist. Captain Boldero, the other Member for Chippenham, married 
Mr. Neeld’s sister; and Mr. John Neeld, his younger brother, is Member 
for Cricklade. 


The immense mortar cast at Liverpool, intended to throw a shell eighteen 
inches in diameter, has arrived at Woolwich. It was made from Nova 
Scotian iron; and weighed, when cast, 25 tons—after boring and finishing, 
14} tons; length 7 feet 6 inches, breadth 3 feet 9 inches, 

We still read almost daily of the launch of gun-boats from various build- 
ing-yards, and of the greatest activity in preparing them for sea. 


An English sailor who saves property on the ocean has a claim for salvage ; 


if he saves life he has no legal claim for reward : but it seems that the Board 

Trade sometimes rectifies this, by munificent gratuities to seamen who 
tisk their lives to save others. 
Were passengers in the Mangerton, got into a boat and saved a number of 
people from the wreck of the Josephine Willis: their conduct has been the 
theme of general praise ; the Board of Trade presents them with jifty shil- 
lings each ! 


The financiers of Vienna fear a money crisis ; they consider that Govern- | 


ment is too ready to grant concessions for railways—the thing may be over- 
done, and a crash will follow. ‘* Baron Bruck is going too fast.”’ 

The Russian Government has granted permission to a merchant of Odessa 
to establish a bank. 

The Director of the Bank of Athens is about to establish a branch esta- 
blishment at Constantinople. 

The fatuous Government of Naples has perpetrated a sorry joke—it gave 
permission to export grain for a short period, but at duties so high as to be 
prohibitory ; for instance, wheat is to pay no less than 20s. a quarter. 

_ The Italian Opera season at St. Petersburg has terminated with great 
éclat: the Emperor having finished his term of mourning, the whole Court 
attended the Imperial Theatre ; and the Emperor made handsome presents to 
the chief artists. ie 

On Maunday Thursday, the Emperor of Austria performed an ancient 
*eremony in the chapel of the Imperial Palace: he served at table twelve 
of the oldest poor citizens, and then poured water over and wiped their feet. 


f The reports of the growing crops from all parts of France are very satis- 

actory, and plants are so forward that an early harvest may be expected if 
RO severe check occurs. 

, The “Fawsley herd,” Sir Charles Knightley’s celebrated stock of short- 
10rns, eighty in number, are to be sold by auction on the 3d of April. 

The Forres Gazette complains that the Druidical temple at Moyness, not 
many years ago in a very perfect state, is now in course of destruction, a 
contractor having seized a number of the massive stones to cut ap for build- 
. > ~e house for a farmer on the estate. 

ile the Alma steamer was on her outward voyage to Alexandria, on 
the 2d of this month, off the island of Galita, no fewer than ten water- 
Spouts were observed near the ship ; after about half an hour, some disap- 


Here is one at hand—that of Shepreth, Cambridgeshire. | 


The Vicar | 








| modate 80 inmates. 





: | was laid on Wednesday, by Lady Leigh of Stoneleigh. 
Newham and Anderson, young seamen who | caen E : 


| being an honest man. 


peared, and others burst and discharged near the steamer. It is seldom 


that these phenomena are so numerous in the Mediterranean. 


POSTSCRIP r. SATURDAY 


All the testimony that reaches the public points to a speedy announce- 
ment of peace. One « rrespondent states that orders were issued on 
Thursday to the inhabitants of Paris to hold themselves in readiness to 
illuminate their houses this evening. The Paris correspondent of the 
Morning Post says, * It is confidently stated that peace will be officially 
announced on Sunday.” The correspondent of the Daily News looks 


—— 
a —— } 


| farther ahead, and appends to his telegraphic communication of last 


night an anecdote which will provoke a smile 

** Parts, Friday, Midnight.—Peace being considered both certain and ime 
minent, the armistice will probably be prolonged by six weeks, to give time 
for the ratifications, which will be exchanged in the first fortnight of next 
May. The treaty will not be known textually until after ratification. The 
Empress desiring to possess the pen with which the peace will have beem 
signed, the Crown jeweller has been employed in the ornamentation of the 
quill of an eagle, and with it the Plenipotentiaries will affix their signa- 
tures,”’ 

The Morning Herald prints the following telegraphic message in con- 
spicuous type. 

* Paris, Friday Night.—The sittings of the Conference terminated this 
afternoon, with reference to the discussion of the terms of peace, All has 
now been agreed to, and there only remains the formal act of signing the 
documents. This, it is said, will take place on Sunday.” 

Although the conclusion of peace is looked upon as certain in the Cri- 
mea, the mail received yesterday informs us that large reinforcements 
have greatly augmented the strength of the British Divisions,—the 
Fourth, for instance, being now, according to this report, 8000 strong. 
The conditions of the armistice were not signed until the 14th March ; 
when Sir William Codrington, General Durando, and General De Mar- 
timprey, received the Russian officers for that purpose at Traktir Bridge. 

The Moniteur of today contains the following despatch from Maréchal 
Pélissier, dated Sebastopol, March 23. 

“This morning, the French, English, and Sardinian armies and the fleets 
fired salutes of 101 guns each, in honour of the birth of the Prince Imperial, 
During the day, the Commanders-in-chief of the English and Sardinian 
armies came officially to offer me their congratulations. There have been 
illuminations in the camps, and the Russians illuminated their line on the 
Inkerman,”” 


The Baltic, which arrived at Liverpool yesterday, with advices from 
New York to the 15th instant, brought no important political news. 
San Francisco, and the whole State of California, were severely shaken 
by an earthquake early in the morning of the 15th February. The 
buildings in the cities rocked to and fro; the population of San Francisco 
rushed from their beds into the streets; the vessels in the port were 
dashed about; but no lives appear to have been lost. Some details of 
the earthquake at Jeddo in Japan are published by the Californian papers, 
There is some discrepancy in the accounts; for although it is broadly 
stated that “the earth opened and closed over thousands of buildings 
and their inhabitants ’’—that fires broke out in thirty different places at 
once, and that 30,000 lives were lost—it is added, that “ the Japanese 
seemed to attach but little importance to the catastrophe "’: and, as the 
accounts are all of American origin, that remark suggests doubts as to 
their accuracy. 

General Walker has complicated matters in Nicaragua by seizing the 
boats of the Nicaragua Transit Company, annulling their charter, and 
granting a new one to another company. It is stated that he has there- 
by rendered himself “liable to being taken in hand by the United States 
and Great Britain, both being bound by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty to 
protect the Company in the prosecution of their business.” 


According to present arrangements, the King of the Belgians will take 
leave of Queen Victoria this morning, and proceed vid Dover to Brussels. 

The first stone of the Reformatory Asylum for the county of Warwick 
The Asylum 
will stand on ground given by Lord Leigh, at Weston, and will accom- 
Thirty acres of land are attached, 

Some items of clection intelligence are made public this morning. Mr. 
Whatman, Member for Maidstone, announces that he will contest West 
Kent, should Sir Edmund Filmer, one of the present Members, retire, 
Mr. Humphrey Mildmay proposes to succeed Mr. Whatman. Mr, John 
Neeld will be requested by the electors of Chippenham to come forward 
as a candidate for that borough in the room of his late brother. 


Mr. Anderson, “‘ the Wizard of the North,” publishes a long letter in 
the Times this morning, challenging the press to recall the calumnies 
which have been thrown upon him for the accidental burning of Covent 
Garden Theatre. He quotes specimens; beginning with a verse from 
Punch, which said, “ He let the gas burst forth, and burnt the playhouse 
down”; and then mentions specifically the Spectator, the Examiner, and 
Douglas Jerrold, who described him as “a firebrand enthroned on a tar- 
barrel.” ‘These are not by any means the sole censors, but he seeks to 
confront “‘ only powerful journals.”” He confesses that he is “a juggler,’’ 
—*+ T accept the basin and balls” ; but he avers that no one can deny his 
He asks whether any of his actors or tradespeople 
have not had their own ; he refers to his notorious losses by previous dis- 
asters, and appeals to those who know him for an untarnished character. 
The letter, long and somewhat florid, is intended to be what is called 
“manly”; and it isso. Mr. Anderson has a right to complain,—not 
because, as he assumes, we should have refused to admit a rebutter, which 
he did not send to us, but because the press has dealt somewhat harshly 
with him. The fact is, that the case illustrates at once a fault of the 
press, and a fault in the — of the law of libel, improved as that 
is. Newspaper-writers are precluded from dealing completely with sub- 
jects that involve imputation; they have accordingly used their art to 
avoid responsibility without losing their subjects; and the resulé 
of the libel law is that a man is to a great extent protected i 
direct incrimination, which he could repel, but is exclusively as- 
sailed by a more dangerous style of attack, difficult te fence. It 
is pertly on account of this difficulty that the press imsinmuates the 
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substance of current stories which it does not tell right out. For 
instance, one of the tales damaging to Mr. Anderson was, that, 
with unconcealed anxiety, he took people to hear accounts by other 
persons which would have made suspicion slant away from him- 
self: another, that certain workwomen were obliged to come out 
of the theatre that night by an unusual path. These stories were 
universally current ; ‘hey were the rocket-sticks and powder, while the 
satire was only the blaze above. If there were less of law-protection, 
and men relied more upon a common sense of justice, as Mr. Anderson 
now does, we should all gain in the end. 


The Second Annual Report of the Postmaster-General on the state of 
the Post-office for the year 1855 has just been issued. It represents a 
general extension of Post-oftice conveniences, including considerable ac- 
celeration. ‘The Postmaster-General hopes to complete the first general 
delivery throughout the metropolis as early as nine o’clock a.m. The 
whole metropolis will be divided into ten districts, two central and eight 
surrounding districts ; each to be treated as, to a great extent, a separate 

st-office system, with direct transmission between any two. Thus, a 
etter would go direct from Cavendish Square to Grosvenor Square. It 
is hoped that special night-mail trains will run directly to the North, 
increasing the regularity and speed. Already, by accelerations, letters 
received from France by the night-mail can be answered, and letters 
from the further parts of the United Kingdom are forwarded direct to 
France by the day-mail. Travelling post-offices are multiplied. 

Some items of increase and decrease are remarkable. Of ‘‘ valentines,’ 
at the customary scason, 800,000 passed through the Post-office within 
the week. They are increasing in England and Scotland, decreasing in 
Ireland. Letters from the United States decreased 500,000 within the 
year, in consequence of steamers withdrawn for the war. The news- 
papers sent through the post decreased about one-fourth in number on the 
change in the stamp-law : the present number is 200,000 daily ; 600,000 
are sent to the Dead-letter-office within the year. Of letters 2,400,000 
annually were entirely ‘dead’; misdirected letters are diminishing, 
but they are about three-quarters per cent on the gross number ; letters 
returned, chiefly for non-payment of postage, are about 5 per cent from 
the United States, and about 14 per cent from France. There is still a 
remarkable degree of carelessness with respect to letters of some im- 
portance: of money-orders 1 in 837 is allowed to lapse from neglect 
of presentation ; but of those which have lapsed from the expiry of the 
term, but are renewed by payment of a second commission, 1 in 39 is 
again allowed to lapse. 








Mr. Hardwick, the Marlborough Street Police Magistrate, took his fare- 
well yesterday from his public duties. He has been thirty-five years on 
the bench. ‘‘ As a Magistrate,” says the Times, ‘* Mr. Hardwick was 
honourably distinguished by the inflexible uprightness of his judgments ; 
in no instance allowing himself to be swayed in his decisions by the rank or 
influence of the parties before him; his decisions being also remarkable for 
a clear perception of the real merits of the case. The casual poor, whose 
claims more particularly come out in police courts, will lose a Seskninet- 
ing friend, the funds of the poor-box having been always freely resorted to 
in meritorious cases.”’ 





PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS AFTER EASTER. 

The Commons reassemble on Monday the 31st instant; the Lords on 
Tuesday the 1st of April. 

The programme of business in the Commons is extensive. The fol- 
lowing is a selection of the more important ‘Orders of the Day’ and 
* Notices of Motion.” 

Monday, March 31—Committee of Supply : Civil Service Estimates. 
Courts of Common Law (Ireland) Bill: second reading. 

Joint-Stock Companies Bill : Committee. 

Criminal Appropriation of Trust Property: Bill to amend the law. 
(Attorney-General.) 

Criminal and Vagrant Children: Bill to amend the mode of com- 
mitting such children to Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 
(Sir 8. Northcote.) 

Tuesday, April \—Salaries of County Court Judges: Address. (Mr. 

Roebuck.) 

Poor-laws: Bill to amend. (Mr. Bouverie.) 

Corporation of City of London: Bill for the better regulation. (Sir 

reorge Grey. 

Earnings of Married Women : To bring under notice the state of the 
law affecting married women as it relates to property and their 
separate earnings, with a view to its amendment. (Sir E. Perry.) 

Wednesday, April 2—Medical Profession Bill: Committee. 
Factories Bill: second reading. 

Aggravated Assaults Bill : second reading. 

Thursday, April 3—Transportation: Scleet Committee to consider 
how far and in what direction recent legislation and the substitution 
of other punishment for transportation has influenced the existing 
amount of crime. (Mr. Scott.) 

Specialty and Simple Contract Debts: Bill to abolish distinctions. 
(Mr. Malins.) 

Friday, April 4—Vice-President of Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion Bill: second reading. 

Wills and Administrations Bill: second reading. 

For subsequent weeks there are set down— 

Monday, April 7—YPolice (Counties and Boroughs) Bill: Committee. 

Cambridge University Bill: second reading. 

Tuesday, April 8—Income and Property Tax : Motion for an equitable ad- 
justment as regards uncertain and fixed sources of income. (Mr. Muntz.) 

Wednesday, April 9—Oath of Abjuration Bill: second reading. 

Thursday, April 10—FEducation : Lord John Russell's Resolutions. 

Tuesday, April 15—Maynooth: Motion for withdrawal of endowment. 

(Mr. Spooner.) Fall of Kars: Motion on the subject. (Mr. Whiteside.) 

Wine-duties : Motion for reduction. (Mr. Oliveira.) 

Wednesday, April 23—Ecelesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Bill: second 
reading. : 
Wednesday, April 30—Church-rates Abolition Bill: Committee. 

Among the motions for which no day is fixed there are— . 

The Ballot: Mr. Henry Berkeley. Improved Barrack Accommodation : 
Lord Ebrington. Purchase of Simpson’s Crimean Drawings: Lord Elcho. 
Foreign Enlistment: Army and Navy Rewards: Sir De Lacy Evans. 
Flogging in the Army: Mr. Ewart. “Regimental Schools: Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. Central America : Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. _ Religious Teach- 
ing and Worship in Ireland: Mr. Miall. Orderof the Bath: Sir Charles 
Napier. Torture in the East Indies: Mr. Otway. 
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Decimal Coinage: Mr. | 





Army Medical Department: Mr. Stafford. Parliamentary 
Representation: Sir Joshua Walmsley. Education in Ireland: Mr. Wal- 
pole. Bill to substitute one form of Oath for the three now required to be 
taken: Mr. Walpole. 

In the House of Lords, the following business may be noted— 
Thursday, April 3—Torture in India: Earl of Albemarle to move fo; 

returns. 

Friday, April 4—Agricultural Statistics Bill : Committee. 
Tuesday, April 8—Marriage Law Amendment Bill: seeond reading 
Monday, April 14—TYorture in India: Condemnatory Resolution by th: 

Earl of Albemarle. : ‘ 
Friday, May 2—Ticket-of-leave System: Resolution as to the injurious 

effects, by Lord Dungannon. 

No day is named for the second reading of Lord Brougham’s three Bills— 
Religious Worship Penalties Repeal, Observance of Holidays Repeal, Popish 
Guardians Restriction Repeal. 5 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Frmay Arrernoon. 

The delay in the announcement of the treaty of peace, and the fact that 
the armistice will terminate on Monday, have produced some impatience 
among the operators in the Funds ; and sales have been effected for both 
Money and the Account, causing occasional flatness. The French Funds have 
also been dull. The holders of the new Loan and Exchequer Bills funding 
have been preparing for the payments due tomorrow ; which will absorh 
2,150,000. The transfer-books being closed at the Bank of England for 
Stocks paying dividends in April, there are fewer securities available for 
conversion into cash: there has consequently been a greater demand for 
money in the discount-market ; in the Stock Exchange it is dearer— 
6 per cent having been paid for loans. Consols have been 3 lower; 
they were done on Wednesday at 92). Today they have ranged from 
92% to 2; leaving off at 92} 3, and 923 for Account. Exchequer Bills 
have not altered. Gold has arrived from Australia, and further sums are 
daily expected ; but there seems little probability of retaining more than a 
small portion in this country, as the purchases for transmission to Paris, 
which have been in operation for many months, still continue. This re- 
moves the impression that the Bank contemplates any immediate reduction 
in the rate of discount. On the other hand, small parcels of coin are fre- 
wy transmitted from Paris; the favourable appearance in the ex- 
changes is maintained at most of the Continental cities, and some further 
amounts of silver are expected from Hamburg. 

On Monday there was a decline of between 3s, and 4s. in the Corn-mar- 
ket. The gold and specie arrivals have comprised 291,164/. from Australia, 
and 65,000/. from America. The average amount of bullion in both de- 
partments of the Bank of England for the month ending. the 16th February 
was 10,549,548/.; a decrease of 281/. compared with the preceding month, 
and a decrease of 2,173,664/. in comparison with the same time last year. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been only a moderate amount of business ; 
great steadiness has prevailed, and the value of the leading securities has 
been maintained. Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 1 better, Favour- 
able advices were received from Lisbon on Tuesday, of the progress of Min- 
isterial arrangements regarding the foreign debt of Portugal. The propo- 
sition respecting the payment to the Bondholders of a fractional sum up to 
1 per cent from the future profits of railways, and for which certificates 
will be given, it is expected will be aceeded to. 

In Railways, less activity has been displayed, and up to Wednesday there 
was a tendency to heaviness: yesterday and teday there has been an im- 
provement in some cases. Preparations for the settlement of the Account 
tomorrow have occupied much attention among dealers. London and North- 
Western is 100 3, which is 5s. lower than last week. The following have 
advanced—South-Eastern, 17. 10s.; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 1/. 5s. ; 
Great Western, 10s. ; Midland, 5s. In French Shares, Eastern of France 
is 10s, and Paris and Lyons 45s, higher, 





Satvrpay, Twetve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are steady this morning at yesterday's quotations. 
Consols for Money are 92} 8, and for Account 92. Exchequer Bills, 1 
discount 1 premium. The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a 
decrease of 180,854/. Specie was received yesterday from New York to the 
extent of 55,0007. In Foreign Stocks there isnothing doing. Railways are 
a little stronger. Caledonian, 61; Great Western, 63; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 86; London and North-Western, 101; Midland, 723; North British, 
34; North-Eastern—Berwick, 77. 
Saturpay, One o’CLOck. 
The English Funds have slightly advaneed, and Consols for Money are 
4 better, closing for Money at 923 3, and for Aecount 923 3. Exchequer 
Bills 1 discount 1 premium. Exchequer Serip has been done at 2} pre- 
mium. The calls on the new Loan and Exchequer funding due today, 
forming the total of 2,150,000/., consist of 25 per cent on 5,000,000/. of the 
Loan, amounting to 1,250,000/., and 30 per cent on 3,000,000/. of Exchequer 
funding, amounting to 960,0007. In Foreign Stocks, Equador New Con- 
solidated has been done at 143, Grenada Active 219 2}, Ditto Deferred 6], 
Venezuela 28, Ditto Deferred 12}. : 
Railways have continued firm—Caledonian, 60} ; Eastern Counties, 93 ; 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 26; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
104; Great Western, 63; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 86; London and 
Blackwall, 7; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 101; London and 
North-Western, 101; London and South-Western, 94; Midland, 73; 
North British, 33}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 77}; Ditto York, 55}; 
Shropshire Union, 463; South Devon, 13); | South-Eastern, 713; 
East Indian Extension, 213; Great Indian Peninsula, 21; Great Western 
of Canada, 25; Madras Guaranteed 4} per Cent, 204; Sambre and Meuse, 
144. Mines—Brazilian Imperial, (issued at 5/. prem.,) 23; Ditto St. John 
del Rey, 25}. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 98; Ottoman, 53. _Mis- 
cellanéous—Canada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 109}; Royal 
Mail Steam, 80}. 









3 per Cent Consols ........... 92% } | Rutch 24 per Cents ........+ 63 5 
Ditto for Account....,....... 923 4 Ditto 4 per Cents ..........- 6 
3 per Cent Reduced.......... shut Mexican 3 per Cents........ 20 5 
New 3 per Cents. .........00+ shut Peruvian 4) per Cents......+ 78 80 
Long Annuities.............- shut Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 56 5 
See aes shut Portuguese 4 per Cents,..... 48 50 
Exchequer Bills ......... 1 dis. | pm Russian 5 per Cents......... 103 5 
India Stock. ......0seeeeeeees shut Ditto 4) per Cents . 93 5 
Austrian 5 per Cents ...... o-. 87 90 Spanish 3 per Cents o 
Brazilian 5 per Cents......... 101 3 Ditto Deferred........... 

Belgian 4} per Cents......... 95 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......... 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cents......... 37 90 
Danish 5 per Cents.........+. 101 3 Turkish 6 per Cents ........ oF so 
Danish 3 per Cents. .........+ &3 «6 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 1003 ; 





Mr. Henry Luard, general manager of the London and County Bank, has 
resigned ; he has been provisionally suceceded by Mr. William M‘Kewan, 
his deputy. The Zimes states that Mr. Luard’s retirement has no con- 
nexion with the affairs of Sadleir: Messrs. Freshtield have pronounced the 
securities deposited with the bank by Sadleir to be all perfectly regular. — 

The measures for an amalgamation of the Chartered Bank of Asia with 
the Mercantile Bank of India are proceeding favourably, 
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At the annual meeting of the British American Land Company, on Wed- 
nesday, a dividend of 5 per cent for the year was declared. The report of 
the state of the Company’s affairs was satisfactory. 

The average number of wrecks on the coasts of the United Kingdon ex- 
ceeds 500 yearly : a company has been formed,—with limited liability, capi- 
tal 60, .»—to carry out a patent of Captain Stephen Smith for the reco- 
very of these sunken vessels. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 22d day of March 1856. 


I8SUR DEPARTMEKT. 








Notes issued....cecececeeeeeee £24,221 ,825 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
- Other Securities.............. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 9,746,825 

Silver Bullion.............. ° - 
£24,221,825 | £24,221 ,825 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.......++++ £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 

ye errr ee 3,813,664 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11 951,006 
Public Deposite’ ...........+0 5,638,865 | Other Securities 18,425,297 
Other Deposits .....------+++« 12,107,043 | Pl dinnennedéetencane 5,856,745 
Seven Days and other Bills... 726,362 Gold and Silver Coin 625,886 
£36 838,934 | £36 ,838,934 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 








Uhe Uheatres, 

We are now able to announce that Her Majesty's Theatre will be 
opened this season—probably within a month. The necessary arrange- 
ments for that purpose having been definitively made in the course of 
last week, Mr. Lumley is now at Paris, employed in engaging perform- 
ers and making other preparations; and his return is expected in a few 
days. In the mean time, the theatre is full of workmen, busied with 
repairs and decorations. Most exaggerated accounts have been given of 
the alleged a of the house consequent on its having been closed so 
long: we are informed, on the contrary, that the interior of the building 
is quite sound, and that the work to be done is chiefly of an ornamental 
description. Thus far our information is positive. 

In regard to the composition of the company, it is scarcely worth while 
to indulge in conjecture when the truth will so soon be known. Mr. 
Lumley’s negotiations with performers will of course depend on their re- 
lations with the rival manager, Mr. Gye. Notwithstanding the demi- 
official announcement lately put forth, that Mr. Gye was preparing to 
open the Lyceum, there seem still to be doubts on that head. We hear 
no “note of preparation’? given by the sound of hammers about the 
place, and it is currently said that no bargain with Mr. Arnold has yet 
been concluded. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine what Mr. Gye could 
do at the Lyceum. In sucha plave he cannot possibly keep his immense 
establishment together. He musi reduce its scale to that of a theatre of 
the second class, like the Opé1a Comique: and even then he could not 
make it pay. 

It is generally understood that Covent Garden Theatre will not be 
rebuilt, Its occupation as an English theatre was gone for ever when it 
was converted into a great Italian operahouse. Great theatres for our 
“‘ legitimate drama” are no longer wanted, the public having learned to 
prefer small houses. Rebuilding it, or erecting any other theatre of 
similar magnitude, for the Royal Italian Opera, is equally out of the 
question. We have said from the beginning, that neither London nor 
any other city can support more than one such theatre; and experience 
has proved that such is the case. We have Her Majesty’s Theatre ; it is 
sufficient for all our wants, and is moreoyer the most beautiful opera- 
house in Europe. 


Drury Lane, always in a state of change, has once more assumed the 
aspect of an English operahouse. In this guise it opened on Easter 
Monday, with an English version of Verdi’s Zrovatore. The perform- 
ance, got up under the direction of Mr. Tully, an able and experienced 
musician, was better than we expected. The orchestra was large and 
really excellent, the chorus not amiss, and the spectacle very fair. But 
the opera was badly chosen : its pretensions are greater than its merits, 
and it is ill adapted to the English stage. The performers, moreover, are 
not strong enough for musical tragedy. Miss Lucy Escott has become 
something of a favourite ; she is rather a pleasant actress in a small way, 
and a pretty singer in a florid style. Mr. Augustus Braham is a “ stick” 
of an actor, but he has a fine voice and can sing sweetly. Mr. Drayton 
has vigour, and he sings like a musician; but his acting, when he wants 
it to be very fine, is apt to get ludicrous. Miss Fanny Huddart, how- 
ever, adds to her superb contralto voice real tragic power; and the re- 
presentation of the Gipsy (Madame Viardot’s part) would have done her 
honour on any stage. Were this company to confine themselves to operas 
of a comparatively light description, they might give very agreeable per- 
furmances, 


Turning to the non-lyrical establishments, we find ample reason 
to believe that Easter, as a period for special entertainments, has 
altogether passed away from the managerial mind of our metropolis. 


marked peculiarities of the Medici family that they held power without 
title till the establishment of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, long after the 
time to which the piece refers, when Lorenzo had not even been created 
Duke D’Urbino. However, Machiavelli dedicated to him a well-known 
book called “‘ The Prince,”—and that is something. On Tuesday, at the 
same theatre, another little piece, scarcely more substantial, but written 
up to a higher level, was produced with the title of The Victor Vanquished. 
Here Charles the Twelfth of Sweden appears, with his notorious pecu- 
liarities of dress and address, as a mere puppet in the hands of an arch 
Tartar girl, of whom he has become enamoured, and who at last even 
persuades him to don the fripperies of Louis Quatorze. Mr, Frank 
Matthews as the “victor vanquished” is sufficiently historical in his 
deportment; and Miss C. Leclercq, as the vanquishing victrix, is the 
perfection of a Roxalana. The piece, which is by Mr. Charles Dance, 
will remind some playgoers of Mr. Bernard’s Conquering Game, which 
likewise shows the warlike Charles in the character of a lover. How- 
ever, the resemblance is not sufticient to prove identity of source, though 
probably both the novelties of the present week may be traced to French 
originals, 

n the Transpontine region, the production of a piece of real life, 
founded on Mr. H. Mayhew’s London revelations, at the Surrey Theatre, 
and the achievement of a steeple-chace at Astley’s, show that on the 
other side of the water Easter is still remembered. This circumstance 
illustrates, on a small scale, the known truth, that an old faith lingers in 
the provinces long after it has faded in the cities,—for the Southern 
suburbs are the provinces of London. 

At some of the Cispontine theatres, however, as well as at Drury 
Lane, Easter, though not celebrated as a festivity, has been chosen as a 
turning-point to change the direction of affairs. Thus, at the Adelphi, 








If there is a relic of the old festival on this side of the Thames, 
it is to be found at the Haymarket; where the Spanish dancers, 
who have reappeared in a ballet, that is actually endowed with the 
rare luxury of a plot, are set off to more than usual advantage by | 
some pretty and characteristic Mexican scenery. Brilliant, however, 
as El Gambusino is as a specimen of both Terpsichorean and decora- 
tive art, a ballet less than an hour long can scarcely be reckoned an 
equivalent for the Paschal spectacle or jeu d’esprit of former days. | 
At the Princess's, Easter Monday was celebrated by the production of 
a farce, so trifling that it was fitly placed as the brief appendix to the 
vest of the amusements. ‘The title of the piece is 4 Prince for an Hour ; 
and the action takes place in Tuscany, during the hour that preceded the 
elevation of the second Lorenzo de” Medici to the head of Florentine 
affairs. The grandson of the great Lorenzo is wandering about as a 
proscribed outlaw, and the little drollery that is to be found in the piece 
arises from the circumstance that Beppo, a young goatherd—smartly 
played by Miss C. Leclereq—is arrested on the false supposition that he 
is the “ Prince” ; and that another rural swain—acted by Mr. Harley— 


| gree. 





exhibits the most grotesque terror as a suspected accomplice. The 

restoration of the Medici to their former position, of course, ends every | 
difficulty ; but Lorenzo might have explained to the world, that he was | 
no more a ** prince” than Beppo himself, inasmuch as it is one of the | 





Mr. Wright has reappeared; being at length, it is reported, permanently 
engaged. At Sadler’s Wells, the legitimate season has terminated, and 
has been succeeded by the commencement of a melodramatic season, 
under the rule of young Mr. Webster, nephew to the Adelphi manager. 
At the National Standard, a reverse operation is performed; for there 
melodrama is banished for the nonce, and Shakspere’s Aing John has 
been revived, with Miss Glyn and Mr, H. Marston in the principal cha- 
racters, 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 

A new spectacle produced at the Ambigu-Comique, with the title 
Le Paradis Perdu, is one of those social “facts” that make an un- 
travelled John Bull rub his eyes, and ask himself whether the narrator 
is not taking advantage of his credulity. There is no metaphorical 
meaning in the word * Paradis”; but the fall of man, as related in 
Genesis and expatiated upon by John Milton, is gravely put on the 
stage, and the history is carried down to the termination of the deluge. 

In the first scene, the rebel angels, recently cast down by the thunder- 
bolt of the Almighty, are shown in the abyss. The Angel of Mercy ex- 
horts Lucifer to give some sign of penitence; but Lucifer is too proud 
to yield to his Conqueror. With the new name of Satan he reigns over 
Hell, and creates Pandemonium; where he takes his seat on a throne of 
fire, with Death and Sin on each side of him. The following scene 
shows the Garden of Eden, with the tree of knowledge. Satan, mad- 
dened with jealousy at beholding the happiness of the newly-created pair, 
tempts them to eat the forbidden fruit; and they next appear as exiles 
from Paradise, parents of Cain and Abel; a new French interest being 
given to the action at this point by the circumstance that Satan is—in 
love with Eve. (!) The murder of Abel by Cain is perpetrated in due 
course ; and then the history passes on to the time of Noah, when the 
descendants of Cain have incurred the Divine wrath by their orgies in 
the holy temples. The ark is built, and the deluge is announced by 
Noah and his family ; but the sinners around them laugh at the menaced 
destruction,—prompted as they are by a stranger, who is no other than 
Satan in disguise. The Arch-enemy is now in love with Noema, the be- 
trothed of Japhet. At the instance of her wicked admirer, she refuses to 
enter the ark ; and is carried high above the rising waters in the arms of 
Satan, who surveys with delight the destruction of the world. When, how- 
ever, Noema discovers the real character of her preserver, she springs into 
the waves, and saves her soul by the sacrifice of her life. Nor is this the 
only source of grief to Satan, The Angel Gabriel shows him the rain- 
bow as the symbol of a new covenant ; and below this wondrous are 
stands a woman, intended for the Virgin Mary, with her foot upon the 
Serpent's head. 

The authors of this strange piece are MM. Dennery and F. Dugué. 

Madame Ristori has achieved a brilliant success in Alfieri’s tragedy 
Rosmunda. Fortune constantly brings her into collision with Mademoi- 
selle Rachel ; who in the course of the year before last acted the Lom- 
bard Clytemnestra in a piece by M. Latour de St. Ybars, which — 
failed. 


Crtters ta the Editar. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
2 Crown Terrace, Scarborough, 2Ath March 1856. 

Sir—I cannot regret that an omission in my former letter has called 
forth some valuable remarks from such an able and experienced man as Mr. 
Symons. It is true that I did not mention Workhouse Schools ; but I am 
so far from being ignorant of their existence, that my attention was first 
called to the great advantage of such a system as the Industrial by some 
remarks on that subject made to me by Mr. Symons himself some years ago, 
while I was officiating (pro tem.) as Chaplain to a workhouse in W oreester- 
shire, then under inspection. Mr. Symons has, I have no doubt, forgotten 
the circumstance ; but he may be gratified to know that his words did not 
fall to the ground. : 

I cannot, however, sec that his remarks affect my arguments in any de- 
Perhaps I ought to have included workhouses in my statement as to 
the narrow limits within which industrial education is at present confined. 
But in point of fact, a workhouse education stands upon very much the 
same footing as a prison education. The honest and respectable labourer or 
artisan has almost as great a dread of the former as the latter. In both pri- 
sons and workhouses, men and boys are no longer free agents—are there in 
spite of themselves ; and, however excellent may be the instruction im- 
parted in many of the workhouses under inspection, it is clear that it no 
more meets the wants of the people at large than that in a Reformatory 
school. 

What I and my friend (if he will allow me to call him so) the ‘‘ Cheshire 
Parson” require, is such a training as will keep people out of both work- 
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house and gaol ; for both may be classed so far under the same category 
that in very many cases the inmates are suffering the penalty of moral de- 
linquencies, I certainly claim no merit for having made a new discovery in 
this matter. On the contrary, I am surprised to find it ‘‘ ignored” by our 
statesmen and essayists in framing their plans of national education. 

After all, the main obstacle in getting the thing put more prominently 
forward, is the apathy of the masses; and, though we have not “ yet ex- 
hausted obvious means of extending education by voluntary efforts,” it is a 
pity, I think, to spend any more time upon experiments, while the interests 
of thousands are being sacrificed by the delay. There are always so many 
difficulties in the way of private exertion—bigotry, apathy, —_} 
much is made to depend upon the activity of one or two individuals, whose 
removal by any accident of life may be fatal to the educational prospects of 
a whole district—that, however complete may be the success of the voluntary 
system in special cases, there can be no security for permanent good ma- 
nagement except in state interference. Opposition would cease when the 
working of the industrial system had been fairly observed. It is because it 
has been confined in most cases hitherto to the prison and the workhouse 
that it has not attracted the attention nor commanded the interest which 
are its due. 

I dare not trespass upon your space to sketch a plan of what I conceive to 
be the proper method of educating the people ; but it would be so far exten- 
sive in its field of operation, that, I fear, it could only be set on foot by 
means such as are at the disposal of the Legislature. 

I am, Sir, very faithfully yours, Joun OATES. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: “THE ADORATION OF 
THE MAGI,” 
7 Canning Place, Kensington, 26th March 1856. 

Sm—I feel it incumbent on me to contribute whatever authority I may 
claim from twenty years’ pursuit of art, ten of which were spent in Italy, 
towards exposing the disgraceful character of the last purchase for the Na- 
tional Gallery. I have no hesitation in pronouncing the ‘‘ Adoration of 
the Magi” a work of the lowest type of the Venetian school, and so 
damaged by what is called ‘* cleaning,’ and by repainting, that even such 
slender pretensions to notice as it may once have possessed are entirely ex- 
tinguished. It is my deliberate conviction, that the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi”’ is not deserving of a place in the National Gallery. 


I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without remarking, that the — 


wasting of upwards of two thousand pounds of public money on such’a work 


is but a natural consequence of placing the National Gallery under the con- | 


trol of three such notoriously incapable men as Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. 
Wornum, and their German “ travelling” adviser Herr Miindler. 
I remain, Sir, yours obediently, ALFRED STEVENS. 





AMERICAN NEUTRALITY: THE ENLISTMENT 
QUESTION, 
London, 26th March 1856. 

Srr—It strikes me that the Times and ‘probably Lord Clarendon have 
omitted an magertent feature in our endeavour to raise recruits in the United 
States,—namely, that we never anticipated that native-born Yankees would 
be induced to enlist, but rather, that disappointed emigrants might ; 
amongst whom would be found very many British subjects, and political 
refugees from various parts of Europe. I myself will venture to say that 
not one single native-born Yankee would have enlisted in our service as a 
private soldier. Virtually, therefore, we were not making any attempt to 
entice Yankees into our service, but sojourners in their land; by which 
their position as a neutral _— in the war could not have been atfeeted. 

The United States law of citizenship cannot affect their adopted citizens 
returning to their old allegiance if they think proper to do so ; or, if they | 
prefer transferring their citizenship from the United States to another 
country, cannot, in like manner, prevent their doing so. 

How indisereet our Government was in employing agents at all in the 
United States, when one hundred pounds expended in advertisements in the 
Canadian newspapers would have answered every purpose ! as some of the 
Canadian newspapers have a wide circulation in the United States ; and in 
many instances the advertisement would hare been copied into their news- | 

C. 


papers, 


| 


| 
| 


keFouwATORIS. 
The following Reformatories have been certified in England and Scotland: | 
for England 20, for Scotland 17, 


Number the School is 










capable of containing. 
Name of Reformatory Schools. Boys. Girls. 
Certified under 17 and 18 Vict. ¢. 86, 

Bradwall Reformatory School, near Sandbach,........ Number not stated. 

Berks Reformatory School, ..........0000ccceeeeeenes ie” stivec 

Cumberland Gs 6s vc ctes cocks eccccesececowcs \ Te 

Devon and Exeter Reformatory Farm School ........, IB sswese 

Kingswood Reformatory.. 2.0.66. 666s c cece eee e ee eees BD rcccor 

Hardwicke GIREO, 0. covccccccdevecsccveccoereccoce TD ccccce 

Red Lodge Girls ditto. ........ccecceeeeeeeeeees ry) er Tr Try 50 

Hampshire Reformatory ......6..6 0666 ce ec ceeeeeeee ee 

Liverpool ‘** Akbar Hulk” Reformatory School, Number not stated. 

Leicestershire Juvenile Reformatory ...... 60 

Catholic Reformatory ............+. 50 

Home-in-the-East Reformatory, Bow ..... 50 

Buxton Juvenile Reformatory Institution .... . 40 

Northamptonshire Society’s Reformatory Schoc 30 

Newcastle Reformatory School............ 50 

Saltley Reformatory............seceeceees ve 30 

Birmingham Girls’ Reformatory ..........66.0+5 0. wens 20 

Stoke Farm Reformatory ......... 6.000. ce ee cee eeeeee 

Calder Farm School ........ccccocsceccecscrccesveces Not known. 
TEPCENS TON BONEN sc occccccccsuedsccctcceveses <2 ene | 

Glasgow House of Refuge for Boys............656.05 TP” awevce 

Glasgow House of Refuge for Girls.........066.000006 0 ee eee 200 
®*Greenock Industrial School. ...........60 6660 c cece eee ee 60 

Greenock Reformatory School ........... 0.66666 00008 . aoe 30 

Paisley Ragged Gchool, .....06s.ccccecescccsecccecces oe. neds . 5 
*Stranraer Industrial School. ............0e0eeceee eee SO score 20 


Sanctioned under 17 and 18 Vict. ¢. 74, for the 
Reception of Vagrant Children in Scotland. 


Aberdeen Industrial School, .........6.600e cece ec eees Ge saeces 100 
Ayr Ragged School... .....sceceeeeeecseneeseeeseeces ae” ecowse 
Kilmarnock Ragged School. ........666 666 cee eee eens _ eae 12 


Edinburgh Industrial Ragged Schools Number not stated. 





Edinburgh United Industrial School ............ ... Number not stated. 
Arbroath Industrial School . .............. wreererecce Number not stated. 
Glasgow Industrial Schools, ........ 606.0 c0eeeeeeeeee ME 70 
Govan Reformatory Schools ........ 06.6060 60 ce eee eee GH ..csve 50 
Perth Ladies’ House of Refuge for Girls.............. teens 30 
Perth Female School of Industry.........66¢.0e0e008 wees . 56 
Perth Boys’ School of Industry ............0:00000008 SB wccces 





Note.—Those Schools marked thus * have also been certified under 17 
and 18 Vict. c. 74. The Edinburgh Industrial Ragged Schools, the Edin- | 
burgh United Industrial School, and the Arbroath Industrial School, are 
estimated to contain 766 persons. For both countries, the accommodation is | 
put down at 3299 persons. | 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MANIFESTO. 

Mr. GLapstone has pointed out the one function and the one task 
which lie before the House of Commons, and “ which it would not 

be justifiable to neglect for any other object.” These are strong 
expressions, and Mr. Gladstone is not a man who uses words at 
random. The one task is, after searching investigation, to y¢- 
adjust the. public establishments, so as to bring them into a stat 
of efficiency for the security of the country, without imposing a 
heavier charge than is necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
them. Mr. Gladstone thus stands forth as accepting the task of 
bringing before the House of Commons, and endeavouring to carry, 
improvements.in our public establishments ; a course of improve- 
ment that has been called “ administrative reform.” It would 
be a mistake to suppose, because a particular association has put 
itself forward to embody the movement and has fallen miserab] 
short in effect, that the public is indifferent, or is unprepared ty 
support a statesman or set of men that could take up the work 
with resolution and energy. Mr. Gladstone is a good man fo: 
the post: he is not new at the work; before he was last in 
office he had been investigating the condition and organization of 
our public establishments and our public departments, They 
have been investigated by subordinates of the present Administra- 
tion, and of those Cabinets which have secuaiel it. The partial 
reforms or readjustments which have taken place have been sufti- 
cient to constitute a confession that reform was necessary, The 
conviction, therefore, that a reorganization is imperative, has 
shown itself in the public, in the heart of the departments, 
and in independent statesmen like Mr. Gladstone. The 
root of a conviction thus displaying itself in many places, 
so divided, must be deep-seated indeed. The most’ specious 
arguments against the wide extent of the conviction might 
be found in the apparent indifference of the working classes: 
but their indifference is rather a proof a fortiori. They are at 
present quiet, partly because wages are upon the whole good, 
partly because there is the inaction consequent upon having been 
deceived by their own leaders, but chiefly because they despair of 
obtaining any great improvement without a more searching recon- 
struction of our political system, and especially of the House of 
Commons, the representative body. It is a mistake to suppose 
that they are ignorant, or unable to discuss these subjects, In the 
reading institutions now so common among the working classes, 
in the lectures which assemble such numbers, will be found proofs 
that history, political science, even political economy, are mort 
generally, carefully, and earnestly studied by the hard-handed 
working men, than by the classes immediately above them. They 








| think more; and the most intelligent men picked out of almost 


any shop in the manufacturing districts will be able to tell you 
more of the facts of English history, and the consequences of 
events, than you would find generally known among the shop- 
keeping classes. This is an uncomfortable state of things; but it 
quite explains the indifference of the working classes to partial 
administrative reforms, which would nevertheless go so far to dis- 
arm the malcontents. It may be said, then, that they are Admi- 
nistrative Reformers a fortiori; and that the whole body of the 
people is deeply and earnestly of the same opinion to which Mr. 
Gladstone has given well-timed expression. 

Mr. Gladstone will find the path towards fulfilment of the duty 
which he virtually undertakes, obstructed by much lumber left 
there by those who have dabbled with ‘administrative reform,” 
whether as agitators or as the officials trying to weaken agitation 
by humouring it. The associations have set up partial objects or 
false cries ; they have exaggerated the abuse of official patronage ; 
they have overdone the advocacy of particular tests of fitness. They 
have immortalized themselves by setting up the maxim of “ the 
right man in the right place,” as if that were the sole requisite of. 
improvement. They have acted as if they were animated by the 
spirit of disappointed candidates, invidiously decrying the quali- 
ties of those that sueceeded, and wishing only to replace particu- 
lar individuals by other individuals, the representatives of onc 
class by the representatives of another class. There is no me- 
chanical rule that can do the functions of clear head and just 
conscience in the organizations of the public service; nor can a 
substitution of one set of men for another accomplish that which 
is more wanted—a change in the system, in the very plan of the 
organization, in the very purpose for which the organization is 
framed. 

The more serious impediment which he will encounter will be 
the professed willingness on the part of the office occupants to 
accommodate the public establishments to his wishes. ‘There is 
not a department which will not throw open its doors to him, 
give assistance to examine its own organization, overwhelm 

im with information as to the present working, the prac- 
tical necessities, the “ difficulties” to be surmounted in order 
to attain immediate results, and the more alarming “ diffi- 
culties ” to be anticipated as the consequences of change. We 
have a right to say that the occupants of offices are actuated by 
this impulse to meet reform in order to minimize it, because they 
have not themselves taken the initiative, although they knew the 
necessity. They have not performed the duty which they dis- 
cerned, until it was forced upon them by total bankruptcy im act 
or by indignant public clamour. ; 

They are actuated, in this almost instinctive impulse which 
never leayes them, by two motives, both of class feeling. The 
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civil service of this country, incorporating, as it does, a very 
numerous body of men, acquires all the solidarity and selfish 
interest of class. The civil service is a class, and it regards 
its condition and working from the point of view of its own 
interests. It hates everything which appears to disturb the per- 
manence of the present occupation, to increase trouble, or to in- 
trude any species of interference. The class despises all others, 
as Indian castes do. Its members treat the commonwealth as if 
it existed for the sake of the civil service, and despise public men 
who entertain an opposite idea, There is a similar yet distinct 
class feeling. Those who are connected with the higher classes 
by birth or wealth dislike any public movement which appears to 
them to risk their precedency. It is a false dislike. There is 
no conceivable condition of the country in which the gentry, as 
such, would not have the precedency, and welcome, if they chose 
to take the foremost place in the service of their country. But, 
unreasonable as the motive may be, it operates to make the 
class assist the officials, from whatever class they may be drawn, 
in defeating reform by affecting to adopt it, and minimizing its 
extent. 


THE § 





To take a single branch of the subject: nothing has been more | 


clearly established by the experience of the war than the necessity 
of thoroughly reconstructing our military departments. We have 
managed to counteract some of the calamities which our unpre- 
yared state drew upon us, by the simple process of addition. We 
rave added to our weak system the materials of a stronger. When 
peace comes we shall have to reduce our military expenditure, 
and the body of our military system, But simply cutting down 
will be of small avail; we must place the service in a state to be 
less ineffective in a future case of necessary resort to arms. 
bulk we must substitute efliciency of construction; we must not 
only have ‘‘ the right man in the right place,” but we must draw 


diminished force may be a picked force. Butour army simply cut 
down, perhaps pruned of some of the latest additions to it, 
would not be a picked force. Some of its essential parts 
are quite inconsistent with a picking of men. Half of its 
officers are appointed by their own purses; and it is bur- 
dened with supernumerary officers. However mischievous these 
arrangements are, they are preserved in spite of the military in- 
terests of the country for the sake of the classes. The officials, 


who persist in maintaining the arrangements thus convenient to | 


class, tell us that they intend to adopt military reforms, and to 
“carry them out as far as is consistent with economy and practi- 
cal working.” We do not believe a word of the professions. 
There is no intention whatever to attempt the only reform that is 
worth attempting—thorough reconstruction. 
intends to give us establishments completely efficient while the 
cost is minimized, he must see the necessity of framing the esta- 
blishments with the single view to efficiency and economy, and 
without any view to past practices. The official conformists will 
endeavour to mislead him with professions of codéperation: he 
must disbelieve them. He must cut them down, as the knight 
of fairy romance is instructed to cut down the deluding sprites 
that mislead him in the guise of lovely and angelic beings. 


COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA. 

Str Joun PakrneTon, at the instance of the ‘General Associa- 
tion for the Australian Colonies,” is to call the attention of the 
House of Commons to the subject of the present deficient and dis- 
satisfying communication with those colonies, the recent measures 
taken by the Government to improve that communication, and 
the counter-proposal made by the Association in a memorial ad- 
dressed to the cals of the Treasury. The facts are of a very 
simple character. 

In 1852, a postal steam service between England and the Co- 
lonies was organized for alternate months, vid the Cape of Good 
Hope and via the Isthmus of Suez. The bis-monthly service by 
the Cape was, confessedly, an experiment, determined on in spite 
of protests that ought to have had greater weight than 
was accorded. It was a failure. Two different companies, 
under two successive contracts, attempted the service; and in 
both cases the public was disappointed, the result being that | 
the Government abandoned the route, depending upon the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s monthly service (from 
Point de Galle) and the Liverpool clipper ships. The Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company, on the other hand, did not 
give great satisfaction. The auxiliary screws they put on were 
not fast boats and were very bad passenger-boats. But even this 
did not last. When the war broke out, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company were applied to by the Government for their 
large steamers, to convey troops; and the Company made it a 
condition of compliance with that request that they should be 
relieved from the Australian contract, which, notoriously, had 
been taken on terms too low to pay. The Government, not intent | 
on mere Colonial interests, gave way; and in the seventeen 
months since, the postal service to Australia has been performed 
by the Liverpool clippers—very wonderful ships, but still not able 
to land their letters from port to port under an average of ninety- 
three days home and eighty-four days out. The Australian mer- 
chants poonet that the exigencies of the war in no way required 
the abandonment of the contract with the Peninsular and Orient- | 
al Company; and that at any rate, other companies might have 
been found to undertake the work. In the seventeen months, the 
supply of Australian gold has saved England from a commercial 
crisis ; and therefore, from the home point of view, the indifference 
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of the Treasury on the point has been most mischievous. Who 
can calculate the loss on the interest of the millions delayed three 
months at sea ? : 

But the Treasury has now resolved to do something. Urged 
by the offers of the Colonies to codperate in the cost of a speedy 
postal service, Melbourne offering 50,0002. and Sydney 20,0002, 





/a minute is recorded, to the effect that there are three routes 
| available—by the Cape, by Suez, by Panama ; that the Treasury 


| and will be represented in the appeal to Parliame 


will leave it to the Colonies among themselves to agree as to the 
best route, points of colonial departure, &e.; and that, in the 
mean time, tenders for each route are invited. Despatches have 
accordingly gone out and tenders are coming in. But Austra- 
lian merchants here are protesting. A deputation of gentlemen 
representing Melbourne, Sydney, and Van Diemen’s Land, have 
waited upon Sir George Lewis, and have sent in their memorial ; 
nt by Sir John 


| Pakington, ‘They state, that the six Colonies, each with its own 
| theory and interests, are not likely to agree ; that, if they do come 


| 


For | 


to an agreement, their decision cannot be known to the Treasur 

for eighteen months; and that in the interim commerce wi 

continue to be deranged. They further state, that they have 
agreed among themselves that the shortest route is the best route ; 
that this route is via Suez, direct across the ocean, touching at 
Diego Garcia, one of the Chagos Islands and a dependency of the 
Crown, to Melbourne, as the chief city. This route is, according 
to official computation, 3019 miles shorter than the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and 2338 miles shorter than by Panama, the 
latter traversing 76 degrees of longitude more than the Eastern 
route, One-tenth part of this route, that is 1000 miles, passes over 
railways, Estimating that the steamers between Suez and Melbourne 


| would run at the rate of ten knots an hour, it is calculated that 
b | letters could thus be delivered between London and Melbourne in 
out the very best men from whatsoever source, in order that our | 


If Mr. Gladstone | 


forty-four days. If the speed, increased with every new launch 


| of the Cunard line, be insisted on, it is suggested that the com- 


munication with the Colonies might be brought within the month. 

The question Sir John Pakington is to put to the House of 
Commons is therefore this—Are the Colonies to be kept in de- 
pendence on the ninety-days clippers for eighteen months more ? 
There are collateral questions of grave interest. The value of 
British exports to Australia exceeds that of our exports to any 
other part of the world the United States alone excepted,—an ex- 
ception not likely to endure, We have great contract. packet ser- 
vices to India and to China, to the West Indies, to British North 
America, to the Brazils, to Turkey, to Spain: why is Australia 
less considered than these? The East India Company, with their 
separate empire, pay only one-tenth of the cost of the postal ser- 
vice with England: why are the Australian Colonies to pay one- 
half ? 
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EXPOSITIONS OF 1851, ’55, AND 59. 

Tue weakest part of the British portion of the Great, Kahibition 
in Paris was the machinery; manufactureswere better nted, 
Manchester in particular, But there was mueh capriee-in the de- 
gree of representation: stockings stood forth before Europe ; car- 
_ made themselves apparent; glass was more diffident; jewel- 
ery made a full display ; watches were shy. Perhaps one motive 
for this diversity may be found in the degree of necessity which 
different trades feel for advertizing their wares, or the reverse. 
The machine-makers of this country know that they are known 
throughout the world, and they had no occasion to make a shop- 
front in the Paris Exhibition, British watchmaking is: to some 
extent in the same condition. Manchester is well known, but is 
excessively anxious to push off goods. Ina report te the Crown, 
‘* presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of her Ma- 
jesty,” Mr. Henry Cole notices the tendency of these exhibitions 
to assume the purely commercial form, with approval rather than 
otherwise ; but at the same time advises that the endeavour should 
be to make them means of pure display rather than sale—to make 
them exhibitions rather than fairs. In some respects the advice 
is good; and yet we conceive there are strong reasons why it 
should be much qualified. Let us note some of the facts which 
Mr. Cole himself mentions. 

“* A great feature of the London Exhibition was its comprehensiveness, 
embracing as it did the display by foreign exhibitors of numerous classes 
of objects not directly matters of general commercia) interest,—such as the 
Queen of § yain’s jewels, the Austrian furniture, the malachite of Prince 
Demidoff, &e. Such objects were more rare in the Paris Exhibition. There 
was no royal jewellery from Spain; malachite from Russia could hardly be 
expected. There was very little costly Austrian furniture, but an increased 
quantity of Austrian cloth,” 

There was another characteristic of the French Exhibition 
which distinguished it from the London, It was a rule that 
glass cases should be used as much as possible, probably in order 
to give greater uniformity to the general view. They were ri- 
gorously enforced in the main aisle; the foreign exhibitors, par- 
ticularly the English, were very obedient. The French, who 
tolerate so much centralized interference, displayed their usual 
disobedience, and disregarded the regulation. The effeet was, 
that in the parts where the glass eases were numerous, the rigor- 
ous uniformity became very tiresome ; the tops of the me Fe 
sented a dull appearance from the galleries, and the coup d’eil 
was marred. Where the rule was disobeyed, this fault was not 
apparent; but the general view of the Paris Exhibition was 
greatly inferior to the open, tasteful, and picturesque aspect pre- 
sented by the London show. The cireumstances of the day were 
also somewhat different. In 1851 we had peace, which some of 
the exhibitors expected to be eternal; there was war during the 
Exhibition of 1855, 
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Nevertheless, this diversity of circumstances does not entirely 
account for the great difference in the numbers attending the Ex- 
hibitions. The total number of visitors to the Paris Exhibition 
was 4,153,464, of which return more than 900,000 visits were 
made to the fine arts section: the total number of visitors to the 
London Exhibition of 1851 was 6,053,135. The number of fo- 
reigners that visited Paris during the Exhibition was nearly 
160,000, of whom 40,000 were British; of the visitors to the 
London Exhibition, 70,000 were foreigners. It is supposed that 
6,000,0007, may have been spent in Paris during the oe 1855 by 
visitors. The larger attendance in the English Exhibition was 
not due to lowness of price. The French scale ranged from four 
shillings to twopence, the English from five shillings to one shil- 
ling. Thus, notwithstanding the additional attraction of a fine 
arts department, there would appear to have been diminished at- 
tractiveness in the French show. It was in many respects more 
complete ; we have pointed out how much it was inferior as a pic- 
ture. A part of the moral effect of such exhibitions must be their 
popularity ; a gigantic popularity on the scale of millions must 
always have its effect. 

Mr. Cole speaks of the tendency which these exhibitions have 
to become fairs, as if that were to depart from their purpose. No 
doubt, one of the objects was to compare the products of one country 
with the same ice re of another, and thus to supply the in- 
eentive of an honourable emulation in reciprocally adopting ideas. 
The ideas‘of new materials, of different methods, of improvements, 
have been caught both in France and England. In this country 
we but now begin to feel some of the results of the Exhibition of 
1851: the Exhibition of 1855 was a lesson to the exhibitors, but 
both Exhibitions had an important lesson for others besides ex- 
hibitors—they were lessons to publics and to governments. With 
our free trade, we presented no obstacle whatever to the admission 
of goods from foreign countries: prohibitory Russia, prohibitory 
Austria, and protective France, might come in as easily as free- 
trade Turkey, or our own Colonies, If there were duties to pay 
on taking the goods out of bond, they were duties that would not 
obstruct the commercial transactions. Was that lesson entirely 
lost on the merchant-exhibitor, or on the officials acting for their 
Government ? 

In Paris we have had the converse of this lesson. The duties 
were temporarily reduced ; some goods which had been prohibited, 
such as earthenware, linen, or manufactured steel, were admitted 
on reduced duties of 20 per cent ad valorem. The English Com- 
missioners tried to remain neutral between buyer and seller, and 
to keep the Exhibition only to the business of exhibition, without 
passing into that of fair; but it was impossible to resist the pur- 
chasing impulse in France. 

* The os Commission, the French Customs, and the French Go- 
vernment, all behaved most liberally in admitting large quantities of Bri- 
tish goods to the Exhibition, which were not very necessary to it, but 
which were allowed to enter to oblige exhibitors and to gratify the desires 
of the French purchaser, who eagerly sought to make the Exhibition the 
channel for obtaining those things which were otherwise prohibited. Of 
course, British manufacturers were not backward to avail themselves of 
these concessions, and were only too eager to supply any quantity of pottery, 
alpacas, woollen cloths, cotton goods, agricultural machinery, &e., which 
the French consumer would purchase. Even the large quantity sent, sup- 
plied but a very limited amount of the orders (especially for prohibited ar- 
ticles of the cheapest kind) which were given by all classes, from the lowest 
to the very highest, in France. Large purchases of earthenware were made. 
The delicate cotton quiltings of Manchester and cotton fustians attracted 
great notice even from the nobility of France, and all the population of 
Paris seemed willing to clothe themselves in black alpacas, But many more 
orders were refused than executed.”’ 

There cannot be a better example of the effect of this prohibi- 
tory law than alpaca. The better qualities of the stuff are endur- 
ing, both in texture and colour; they fall into very handsome 
folds; they are not extremely expensive to produce: but the 
scale of the duty is such as practically to prevent any extensive 
trade for the commodity in France. Speaking generally, it is 
scarcely to be obtained. Presents of it from this country, if they 
can be carried over by any kind of evasion, are greedily and 
gratefully accepted. What a trade, then, is prevented for this 
country, what a denial inflicted for the French purchaser, and 
how considerable a return trade in some other French article is 
denied to the French producer ! The lesson has not been without 
immediate effects in France. 

‘The advantages in the formation of new connexions to be derived from 
an exhibition must be prospective in a great degree ;_ and many exhibitors 
Fog to anticipate future bencfit from the steps which they took during 
the Exhibition to establish them, especially if modifications of the French 
tariff should continue to be made, and actual prohibition removed, as is con- 
fidently expected, in the present French session. During the Exhibition 
reductions were made in the duties on machinery and metals, and since the 
Exhibition, modifications have been made in the duties on wool and worsted. 
Other reductions are in progress, and a statement of all will be furnished in 
the Second Part of these Reports. Mr. Evelyn Denison has om out 
that the important reduction of the tariff made during the Exhibition in 
favour of agricultural implements is due to the representations of the Jury 
on Agriculture.” ; Rt eo 

These appear to be ample reasons for endeavouring to maintain 
in any future Exhibition, whether in Vienna or elsewhere, all the 
most attractive characteristics, wsthetical as well as commercial. 
The 50,0007. allowed by Parliament to assist English exhibitors 
in Paris, of which only 40,0007. was required, was certainly a 
good investment. If even further assistance were needed to 


promote the picturesque attractiveness and popularity for any 
new Exhibition in some other European centre, such as that 
contemplated at Vienna in 1859, policy would commend it for the 
sake even of commerce itself, 











RAILWAY ENORMITIES, 

Mr. Brpper, the eminent civil engineer, appears on behalf of the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company, and is regarded as having 
‘crushed ”’ Colonel Wynne, the Government Inspector. The Go- 
vernment Inspector complained that wood is used, because it is 
liable to decay. Now wood, says Mr. Bidder, isthe only materia 
available for the substructure of a railway through a swampy 
district, where the piles must be sunk to the depth of forty feet. 
Such structures are only expected to last fourteen years, and have 
to be constantly examined and repaired. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bidder should crush Colonel Wynne after the Di- 
rectors of the Railway have adopted Colonel Wynne, by following 
his advice in suspending traffic over parts that . had pointed out 
as unsafe, and hastening the repairs that had already commenced, 
For the railway had been suff:red, Mr. Bidder confesses, to fall 
into a state of unrepair ‘‘ much worse than it ought to have been.” 
This is crushing Colonel Wynne rather late in the day, and perhaps 
the publie will not be sorry that he was not crushed sooner. No ac- 
cidents, says Mr. Bidder, have “arisen out of the state of unre- 
pair pointed out by Colonel Wynne.” So much the better; but 
we may say that no accident ought to have arisen—if it had, the 
complaint against the managers would have been far louder. 

In this case the culpability is not a matter of mere statistics, 
Figures have been put forth showing that the accidents reported 
were only so ak per thousand of journeys performed: but 
what then? It has been proved over and over again that the ac- 
cidents arose from preventible causes, and no exhibition of a light 
percentage can alleviate the sufferings of a man who is included 
in a number of accidents. The argument has its force for certain 
purposes, but not for exculpation. Let us suppose a first-class 
railway traveller lying upon an embankment, where he has been 
placed after an accident that breaks both his thighs. A railway 
secretary approaches him with a table of figures, and says, ‘There 
has been some mistiming of the trains, which has resulted in a colli- 
sion ; but these collisions do not occur very often, and you will 
perceive that the number of persons who are maimed is only so 
many per thousand.” ‘He talks to me that never felt a wound!” 
the maimed man would ery: ‘‘ Why did you put me in the per- 
centage? why have any percentage at all ? I admit that 99 per 
cent went free; but 1 object to being myself the one per cent 
which is caught—especially as there is no reason for it. If you 
had only paid ordinary attention to set duties and your own 
arrangements, my thighs would have remained as they were this 
morning: now I am a cripple for life. I am suffering an agony 
which no statisties can assuage ; and I ask you what right you 
have to inflict this calamity upon me? Only one per cent !—you 
have no right to cripple any per cent.” 

‘* We admit our fault,” the secretary might say; ‘ but if we 
must we will give you compensation—you shall have 400/,: there 
are the notes.” ‘ But, man,” the sufferer would exclaim, ‘ the 
notes are no substitute to me for that blessed unconsciousness of 
my thigh-bones with which I went about this morning. The 
bank-notes may pay for a perambulator and a man to push it— 
may toa actioned extent reimburse me for loss that my crippled 
state will entail ; but I did not ask for your money—I wanted 
nothing but your punctuality ; which you have thrown away at 
the risk of bloodshed, death, and agony. Only one per cent! 
what right have you to cripple one per cent of her Majesty’s 
subjects ?” 

Really there is no answering that question, which is put to 
railway managers in characters of flesh and blood. Unwatched 
and uncontrolled, they exhibit contempt for life and safety, or at 
least no sufficient respect to obtain all the security that they 
might. Mr. Bidder puts in a claim of merit, because nobody has 
yet been killed through the bad state of the timbers on the Eastern 
Counties Railway. We are very glad that no one has been 
killed ; but were we to wait for an effectual check upon the neg- 
ligence that allowed the bad repairs, or the slowness of the re- 
pairs, until some one had been killed ? We can under- 
stand the indignation of railway officials and engineers if 
Colonel Wynne uses language somewhat overrunning with 
descriptive qualities. The Government Inspector has been 
convicted of overdoing his epithets,—talking, for instance, about 
‘* perfect security,” when no human security can be perfect. The 
fault might be mended ; but railway travellers will think it much 
more pardonable than the opposite fault of not doing enough, es- 
aula in so practical a matter as precautions. If railway ma- 
nagers would a little overdo their carefulness, and charge for it 
in the bill, they would be under no necessity of insinuating the 


right to kill or cripple ‘‘ only” one per cent ; and they would not’ 


be open to the rather high-coloured accounts of Colonel Wynne. 








VERIFICATION OF CANNON FOR THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE. 
Tue blame for the failure of the cannon that burst, whether in 
the Baltic or at Woolwich, has been thrown upon the contract 
system: we suspect that it could be carried yet further back— 
not only to the authors of the contract system, but to an establish- 
ed negligence among the official persons charged with providing 
cannon and other such commodities. Our Government desires to 
obtain cannon, mortars, and other arms, of the best manu- 
facture ; it offers contract by competition to the best manufac- 
turer ; but finds that it receives cannons of the worst manu- 
facture—cannons so constructed that after a little use water can 
be forced through the metal as through a sieve. It then esta- 
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* blishes factories and foundries of its own, at a great expense : and 


after all, the left-handed results of its system are intrusted to | 


the microscopic scrutiny of a ‘ Scientific Committee.” Even if 
the system worked perfectly, we could not suppose that it would 
be the best, since there is perhaps no one instance of the very best 
articles being produced in any Government factory. The most 
beautiful swords, the most admirable watches, the most accurate 
of pistols, are made by private makers, and always have been ; 
yet upon their accuracy has depended life, safety for ships, great 
»olitical and commercial results. 

A correspondent of the Globe gave, on Monday last, an account 
of the manner in which the French Government obtains its best 
arms; and the ——— of France goes entirely in favour of 
public foundries anc factories, 
sible to prevent “ diabolical frauds” in private foundries. They 
think that an unscientific manufacturer cannot compass that com- 
pleteness of material or make which is necessary to resist so for- 
midable an agent as gunpowder. In France, arms of every de- 


scription, from the mortar of the largest calibre to the highly- | 


finished rifle with which the Cent Gardes are supplied, are manu- 
factured under the direction and superintendence of the officers of 
artillery, scientifically educated at the Polytechnic School. Under 
this scientific supervision, the makers have been able to construct 
cast-steel guns as tenacious and as safe in use as bronze. ‘“ Let 
the English founders think of this,” says the writer, ‘‘and con- 
fine their operations to casting rails and girders, and leave the 
manufacture of ordnance to those who are to use it, the officers of 
the artillery service.” 

If we were compelled to choose between the contract system as 
it is now conducted, and public foundries, there could be no doubt 
as to the superiority of the French plan; but ¢s there no alterna- 
tive? It strikes us that the best course of all is as open as ever 
it was, and is the simplest course. There can be no inscrutable 
mystery in the make of good ordnance. 
always to accept the lowest tender offered by contractors, we 
should of course be compelled to buy cannon “ eheap and nasty” ; 
but there is no such compulsion, nor is it correct to say that the 
lowest tender is always accepted by the official departments. There 
are contractors who are struck out of the list of makers to be em- 
ployed even by railway companies, on account of ascertained 
frauds ; and no lowness of “om made by them would secure ac- 
ceptance, Character is not altogether left out of the question ; 
and there are instances, we believe, in which the highest tender 
has been officially accepted. ‘The fault does not lie exactly in this 
stage: tenders, testimonials, sureties, deposits, can all be supplied 
according to form, and the contract commences ; but the adultera- 
tions may take place at alater stage. But we doubt whether, in most 
cases, the contract plan is at all necessary according to the present 


interpretation of it. Mr. Babbage has shown, in his Economy of 


Manufactures, that a portion of the price is paid for ‘‘ verification ” ; 
and perhaps the cheapness which is so popular is obtained in many 
eases by dispensing with the fair charge for that element of price. 
If so, ‘‘ caveat emptor” indeed! Now with respect to the wea- 
pons of war, no price necessary to obtain the requisite verifica- 
tion can be too high ; and we do not see why this special require- 
ment should not be obtained by a direct and distinct process. 


Certain it is, that if the Government were to announce its inten- | 


tion of purchasing weapons, fulfilling certain conditions of size, 


weight, temper, &e., there would be plenty of manufacturers | 


willing to make those weapons, and the officers of Government 
could purchase them individually in the open market. 
Sergeant Brodie pass indifferent saddles, or stirrups or stirrup- 
straps with flaws in them, for the cavalry to which he is attached P 
If he did, he would deserve to be dismissed. There can be no 
reason why every piece served out to the infantry, every bayonet, 
every cannon, and every part of every cannon, should not be sub- 
jected to the same kind of inspection that would be given in so 
important a case by a private purchaser. Let it be understood 
that the vendor should be liable to a penalty for every picce that 
failed on proof; let the price for good pieces be suflicient, 
and most certainly the manufacturer would contrive to present 
such articles as would stand inspection, experiment, wear and 
tear. These considerations imply, not the extension of our offi- 
cial foundries and factories,—though these may be useful for ex- 
periment and standard purposes,—nor the continuance of our con- 
tract system as it has been; but the appointment of a special 
body of officers intrusted with the duty of purchasing, possessing 
full authority to make bargains, to reject goods, and to inflict 
fines. It is the mechanical character of our public organization, 
that, with all its checks and guarantees, goes so far to defeat it. 
Restore personal responsibility, under pain of dismissal, accom- 
panied with moral accountability, and the State would soon be 
placed on a level with the private purchaser. 





SCHOOL FOR GROWN CHILDREN. 
Tue Daily News suggests the establishment or rather the con- 
tinuance of a public school. 
are no longer wanted. 
disembodied at once, ipso facto, by the proclamation of peace ; but 
the disembodiment will take place elude, and fifty thousand 
men will be released from military service for recruiting the forces 
of industry. They have, as our utilitarian contemporary remarks, 
acquired under drill the habit of subordination and regularity, 


quickness of thought as well as mechanical aptitude, a knowledge 


of cleanliness, attention to dress—in short, a practical education, 
which renders them “more intelligent and efficient citizens as 


They hold there that it is impos- | 


If we were compelled | 


Would | 


Peace being concluded, the Militia | 
It is absurd to suppose that they will be 


| well as more productive labourers.” They are not at all to be 
feared as recruits for the industrial classes. 

Mr. Gladstone remarks, that another war must not find us un- 
prepared to meet it: we have already shown that simple reduction 
of our forces will not satisfy his requirements, and a reorgani- 
zation is wanted. We must keep up a machinery for supplying 
| trained soldiers on demand, although we did not require to main- 
_ tain a large standing army. The Militiais such a training-force. 
Our morning contemporary says that it is a training-school for 
working men. To maintain the Militia, therefore, would be to 
maintain a school of practical education for intelligent and efficient 
| citizens, 


| 


PRUSSIAN EXPOSURE OF THE SPY SYSTEM. 

SoME time since we stated reasons for believing that the Russian 
Government employs a very numerous corps of spies, who are 
scattered in the different countries that are of importance to Rus- 
sia ; and we remarked that the Government would be to a certain 
extent deluded by the reports of its agents, who would of course 
seek to represent their own success, and would reject any circum- 
stances throwing doubt upon their efficiency. A very remarkable 
confirmation of this view was given in that circular of the Rus- 
sian Government which has been recently issued by order of 
Alexander the Second, complaining that he has only favourable 
reports from the departments—nothing but descriptions in the 
most flourishing tone. A great government, therefore, may de- 
ceive itself quite as much as it may inform itself by this system 
| of spying. Since for a purpose so bad it can only employ an in- 

ferior class of men, it cannot expect to obtain trustworthy in- 

formation; its knowledge is filtered through contaminated 
| channels; and instead of being the wiser, it is more misled than 
it would be by simple ignorance. 

The latest disclosure in Prussia exhibits another portion of this 
spy system as it has been carried on by the Prussian Government; 
and we may understand that the anatomy of the system, although 
it may differ in detail, does not differ in its essentials in various 
countries, ‘The story in Prussia is not entirely new, but it has 
just been brought out with greater fulness, Volumes calculated 
to throw light upon the secret history of the different German 
states have been published, and have been largely purchased ; 
each state prohibiting the volume applicable to itself, but not at 
all repressing the sale of volumes applicable to its neighbours. 
The papers, it is understood, had been obtained in some illicit 
manner: we have an insight into this manner from the new Prus- 
sian story. High in the office of the Finance Minister at Potsdam, 
is a gentleman who was formerly ‘a confidential official of 
secret police.” It was to be observed of Hinckeldey, that he 
combined in a curious manner the offices of policeman and 
statesman: here we find a detective rising to a high position in 
the Finance department. This gentleman seems to have been 
haunted by one Techen, a dependent who had fallen into poverty 
with old age, and who came to beg assistance. Some feeling for 
an old comrade, if there was no other reason for buying the silence 
of the man, induced the oflicer of the Finance department from 
time to time to give thisman money. The time arrived when the 
| beggar ceased to beg; he then said that he was engaged in a de- 
licate service at a good salary; and to prove that he was, he 
showed papers of great importance which were in his possession, 
‘The papers turned out to have been stolen from two others of the 
King’s Ministers—his private secretary, M. Niebuhr, and General 
Gerlach. Among the papers was a report to General Gerlach, by 
a spy who had been saakeped in watching all the Prince of Prus- 
sia’s sayings and doings while on a tour of military inspection ; 
and it was said to have been “full of the most odious incrimina- 
tions of his Royal Highness.” Nothing is said as to the nature of 
these incriminations. Now let us note what these facts es- 
tablish. First, they show us that the Prussian Government 
is actually interwoven with police-officers; that the police- 
officers again, whether in the police or the highest departments, 
are personally connected with mercenary spies ; that the spies are 
not only engaged to report upon foreign governments, or private 

wople, but upon the members of the Prussian Royal Family ; and 
coir. that these low spies are tale-bearers of the most odious 
kind, and that they betray the very Government that employs 
them. We need not remark the extreme want of command 
which this occurrence exposes. With regard to the Prince of 
Prussia, either the stories are true or they are false: if they are 
true, he appears to be a person involved in odious if not criminal 
| conduct. From the general character of the Prince, from conduct 
that he has not concealed, there is every reason to doubt whether 
any such description of him can be true, The greater probability 
| is that the stories are fabrications, in order that the spies may 
have something to show for the money paid to them. These 
Prussian exposures, therefore, give us some insight into the de- 
gree in which the system of secret police pervades the administra- 
tion; into the fatal effect which the poison has upon the Govern- 
ment employing it; and into its tendency to disorganize the 
political system. There is no reason to suppose that Prussia is 
worse in this respect than Russia, Austria, or any other Abso- 
lutist Government. 

On the contrary, there is reason to doubt whether agencies of 
this kind have uot been employed by Governments that would 
scout the name of Absolutist. Another broad fact is conspicuous, 
The late contest has not been waged only on Turkish and Russian 
| territory ; it has, in its moral and political aspect, been European. 
| One polivy has succeeded, another has failed, The policy is that 
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essentially connected with the substantial interests of the European 
states, and with objects ‘that any government can avow. Partly 
by accident, partly in consequence of the working of constitu- 
tional methods, a constant light has been thrown on the proceed- 
ings of that successful side, civil as well as military. We have 
had open inquiries, by commissioners and committees ; but we 
have had no necessity to employ spies on the side of the Western 
alliance. On the other hand, we cannot perceive that any 
kind of advantage has been obtained by the Governments that 
employ spics. Those Governments have evidently been misled ; 
their spies have drawn upon them great scandal; and we find 
that they threaten to bring disorganization upon the political 
system of the countries that employ them. It is far less 
necessary to enforce this direct moral than to point out the extent 
to which the system of espionage is employed by certain Govern- 
ments, and is interwoven with the institutions of those Govern- 
ments. ‘* What is the most interesting to Englishmen,” says the 
Times, ‘‘is to tind that the spy system on the Continent is no ex- 
aggeration of Liberal orators, no dream of popular susceptibility, 
no usage of the past which has gone never to return.” The 7imes 
is awakening nov to a full perception and belief of the facts; and 
that journal is certainly not less informed than most of our coun- 
trymen on such subjects. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
Tur ‘its eyes are blue!” was one of the telegraphic messages 
which announced the first appearance of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
possible heir. A gentleman whose political penny tracts have ob- 
tained some notice has taken up the subject of these ultra-loyal 
demonstrations in Paris for ridicule. He has given us, also in a 
penny pamphlet, ‘The Latest News of the Imperial Infant, com- 
municated by submarine telegraph direct from Paris”; and his 
satire scarcely goes beyond the inflated absurdity satirized. The 
following passages speak for themselves. Although we only ex- 
tract the startling points of the drama—the “ fastigia rerum ”— 
the reader can easily trace the course of the story which is told : 
the first development of infant life, the alarming accident that 
interrupts the course of events, the supervening of a catarrh, and 
the happy ending. 
‘*BY ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
** Paris, Saturday Morning, 2 a.m. 
nen ** Bulletin. 

‘* His Highness the Imperial Infant rolls its eyes in an alarming manner. 
There is slight s¢rado in the left eye. Lips wide apart. Twitches of left 
cheek at intervals. The Imperial Prince appears to be slightly out of sorts, 

“ Signed, ** CONNFAU. 
* Baron P. Dunors, 
** RAYER, 
* Joperr DE LAMBALLE.” 
* BY ELECTIC TELEGRAPH. 
** Paris, Saturday, 12 a.m. 

‘The youngest of the 144 sub-nurses engaged in attending on the Infant 
Prince having ‘accidentally spilt some caudle on the Imperial Infant’s robe, 
has hung herself in her garters in a frenzy of loyal self-reproach. ‘ France 
mourns the untimely end of this susceptible female, but, remembering the 
noble enthusiasm which occasioned it, irradiates the tear of pity with the 

enerous sunshine of an approving smile.’ (Emperor’s own words upon 
earing the catastrophe.) ” 
* * * * * * 
‘BY ELECTRIC AND SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 
* Bulletin, 
“ Paris, 5a.m. 

“ The Infant Prince, at about half-past three this morning, sneezed once. 
Chorus of nurses sneezing pom followed the catastrophe. The In- 
fant Prince is at present consoling himself by sucking his thumb. His 


countenance wears a peaceful but slightly imbecile expression. This arises | 


from the exhaustion of the sneeze, 
“ Signed, ** CONNEAU. 
** JopeERT DE LAMBALLE.”’ 
* * * o * 
** Bulletin. 
; . “* Sunday Morning, 10} a.m. 

“The Infant Prince is decidedly better. He has swallowed a jujube dis- 
solved in water, warmed to the temperature of 40 degrees Reaumur. Pulse 
natural, Mouth a little open. Fists clenched. Countenance placid, but 
unmeaning. No more bulletins will be issued. 

** Signed, ** CONNEAU,” 
&e. &e. Ke. 
“ RY ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
* Paris, Sunday, 8 p.m. 

“ The restoration of the Imperial Infant to health has given rise to re- 
newed rejoicings. Illuminations on a splendid scale. Grand transparency 
in the Boulevardes des Cadavres. Design: an indignant baby trampling on 
the cup of Liberty. Flight of Roman candles 4 la Vatican, let off in the 
Rue Chacun i son Gout. Butchers and bakers graciously directed to sell 
meat and bread at half-price to the Faubourg St. Antoine. One hundred 
thousand criminals generously let loose out of gaol. Peremptory directions 
sent down to the estates of Chateau Margaux and Lafitte, that a double crop 
of grapes must be produced this year, and the wine made from the extra 
vintage presented to the ouvriers of Paris, Lyons, and the chief towns of the 
empire.’ 

There may be inaccuracy in particular items of these announce- 
ments, but in the main they are as near to truth as some which 
have been furnished by “ our own correspondent” to other jour- 
nals, or by authenticated electric telegraph. We all know the 
grand events of babydom ; and if they are made the subject of im- 

rial scrutiny, or imperial proclamation, loyalty itself usurps the 

unctions of satire, and disarms ridicule by anticipating it. When 
the potentate of Central Africa had dined, a band of trumpeters 
blew a blast to let the sovereigns of the earth know that they 
might sit down to their dinner: we laugh, but tie ae 
is not more ridiculous than the impetuous haste to tll us, asa 
political fact which will not brook delay, that “its eyes are blue.” 














MONTALEMBERT ON ENGLAND,“ 

Ir is always interesting and instructive to listen to the opinions 
of an intelligent and well-informed foreigner upon the institu- 
tions and manners of one’s own country. Such opinions haye 
been well compared to the verdict of a contemporary posterity ; 
and though they are not to be substituted for our own mor 
thoroughly instructed knowledge and practical experience, they 
form a most valuable corrective to our prejudices and partialities, 
and often reveal to us tendencies of which we are little conscious, 
dangers to which familiarity blunts our sensibility, and strengths 
we enjoy without sufliciently prizing. M. de Montalembert is a 
critie at once intelligent, well-informed, frank, and cordial. He 
has studied English history, English institutions, English litera- 
ture, and English society, with minute care and sympathetic at- 
tention. The result is a profound admiration, and a firm confi- 
dence that England is destined to escape the perils of a levelling 
democracy, and its creature a dictatorship, under which France 
has sunk. In the present work, he states clearly, boldly, though 
somewhat abstractedly and sketchily, the grounds of this conti- 
dence; and though he has by no means comprehended all the 
elements of the vast problem implied in his question, ‘‘ What is 
to become of England ?”” what he does say possesses unquestion- 
able value, a well deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
every Englishman who interests himself in public affairs, and 
especially of the Liberal party, to which the warnings of this 
distinguished French statesman may be supposed more particu- 
larly addressed. 

It is to the internal policy of England that M. de Montalem- 
bert’s remarks are mainly confined, He passes with a commen- 
datory phrase the treatment of English colonies since the 
American war ; bestows a high eulogium on our government of 
India ; reprobates our foreign policy, as egotistical and ty- 
rannical, nana as bitterly as Count Fiquelmont himself ; and of 
course laments our schism from Popish unity. But the bulk of 
his little volume treats of our domestic polities and character ; and 
seldom has England met with so admiring and at the same time 
so candid a critic in a Frenchman, Here is no Anglomania, no 
mere rage for what is foreign ; but he finds among us the insti- 
tutions, the sentiments, and the political usages, to the want of 
which he traces most of the evils under which his own country 
has suffered and continues to suffer. If we fancy that he labours 
under a morbid apprehension of Socialism and Ciesarism, we must 
remember that he knows more about both practically than we 
do ; and ‘ the burnt child fears the fire.” 

M. de Montalembert hears everywhere prophecies—sometimes 
hopes, sometimes forebodings—of the approaching downfall of 
England; and he asks himself whether England will fall before 
those dangers to which France has suecumbed, He is able, though 
not without misgivings, to reply— 

‘* No, England is not on the eve of perishing. No, she is not disgusted 
with her institutions, so prolific of good and of glory. No, she has not yet 
fallen so low as to prefer Democracy to Liberty, or Equality in servitude to 
the strength, the true independence that she draws from the old aristocratic 
traditions of her government. No, she will not follow the example of the 
Continent ; and the enemies of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and se/f-government—both Socialists and Absolutists—will have to wait a 
long time befere they see the day of her apostacy and her ruin.” 

The volume is occupied with unfolding the grounds of his conti- 
dence, and in pointing out the tendencies in English society that 
threaten to disappoint it. M. de Montalembert grounds his hopes 
for England on the existence and activity of the aristocracy. But 
he does not mean by the term a peerage or a noble class, though 
these are included in his aristocracy. He has full possession of a 
truth familiar enough to readers of the Spectator, and to most 
English politicians of a speculative turn of mind, that the liberties 
of a nation depend on the codrdination of powers—on the fact that 
various classes and interests exist side by side in the country, 
sufticiently powerful to make themselves heard, and sufficiently 
active and intelligent both to know and to provide for their own 
concerns, And when he fixes on the English aristocracy as the 
guarantee of English liberty, and includes in this class all the 
territorial gentry, he simply fastens on one of the most conspicu- 
ous and important classes as the type of the rest. For it is in 
truth by the balance and conflict of the various classes that liberty 
is secured—by no one class being powerful enough to oppress or 
stifle the opinions of the others, and by intelligence and activity 
being fairly shared among all. With this qualification, we are 
perfectly ready to allow to the English aristocracy the value 
which M. de Montalembert attributes to it; though we cannot 
but think it a serious defect in a philosophic estimate of Eng- 
lish political society that so important a qualification should have 
to be assumed. It must, however, be allowed that the terri- 
torial aristocracy is in one sense the antee of liberty in a 
degree to which no other class can pretend. They form on the whole 
the class which has wealth enough, leisure enough, and the tradi- 
tional habits and feelings which enable them to devote their 
wealth and leisure to pursue public business without a view to 
salary for a livelihood or to office for distinction. They thus con- 
stitute a body that is not bureaucratic, nor yet dependent on the 
masses, but which can check both the despotism of the central 

overnment and the caprice of the _—. It is thus that M. 
de Montalembert describes them and their public position. 

* The Political Future of England. By the Comte De Montalembert, of the 
French Academy. From the French, Published by Murray. 
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too frequently committed, to think that the English 
four or five hundred families of which the heads 
have the title of Lord and the privilege of sitting in the House of Peers : 
that is merely the flower, as it were, of the aristocracy ; the trunk and the 
roots are elsewhere. If we admit that the influence of the House of Lords 
js diminished, it is nothing new, and proves nothing, or hardly anything, 
against the strength of the aristocratic clement. For more than two centu- 
ries, that is to say ever since England entered into the real exercise of a Par- 
liamentary constitution, the House of Commons has been the pre- 
ponderating force in the mechanism of the Government. It is nearly a cen- 
tury since the first and the greatest of the Pitts lost all his po yularity and 
almost all his influence by accepting the peerage with the title of Earl of 
Chatham. ‘The importance of the Upper House has undoubtedly been de- 
creased since then by excessive creations, and because some of its members 
have lost great political power by the abolition of the rotten boroughs of 
which they named the Pye But this House remains at bottom 
what it has long been, ane what it ought to be, the bond between the past 
and the present the living archives of the constitution—the image of na- 
tional tradition, and at the same time a check on the sometimes too rapid 
movements of the machine of gov ernment. Its part remains very important ; 
and—the reverse of Lord Chatham’s case—the contemporary examples of 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Melbourne, and Lord Derby, show that public men 
may become the head of the Government, and remain there after having 
quitted the House of Commons, or even, like Lord Aberdeen, without 
having ever belonged to it. But, once more, it is not there that resides the 
vital force of the aristocracy ; and I will even go so far as to say that if the 
House of Lords were to be again suppressed, as it was under Cromwell, the 
external form of the English constitution would undoubtedly be altered in 
its composition, but its essence would remain the same, and, above all, its 
aristocratic character and the aristocratic spirit of the nation would not be 
changed. The aristocracy is everywhere powerful in England, because 
there is every where a feeling of independence and of energy, and of per- 
sonal estimation, which is the essence of the aristocratic principle, the prin- 
cinle of nature and common sense, that gives power to pom who appear to 
deserve it most and are found to execute it best. That is the true meaning 
of the word aristocracy—governme nt by the best. * * 

“ The true strength of the English aristocracy and nationality abides in 
niany thousands of families of landed proprietors, and who, in virtue © 
their property, are the magistrates, and, to use our French phrase, admints- 
trators of the country. They do not disdain, as the old French nobility did, 
to accept administrative, legislative, and judicial functions. Far from it-—— 
they have almost monopolized them, and by so doing have maintained 
themselves at the head of all the developments of society. Men without 
names and without fortune often arrive at great political employment, 
sometimes even to the supreme management of public affairs, just as might 
happen in republics or in absolute monarchies. It happens sometimes also, 
but with more difficulty, and rarely, that such men obtain consideration in 
a small or even a large town, where they may not have acquired property. 
But as a general rule, the higher positions, the Lords-Lieutenants, Sheritis, 
and Justices of the Peace, the Grand Jurors, the Commissioners of Roads, 
the conservators of public editices— in fact, all that in France is done by the 
salaried servants of our variable Government, which is seldom today what 
it was yesterday or will be tomorrow—all this, I say, is in England exe- 
cuted by the class of country gentlemen, who, while they continue to live 
at home, regulate the finances and administer justice in their respective lo- 
ealities, spontancously, gratuitously, and with an admirable degree of per- 
fection. 

** Independent of the Court and the Cabinet, exempt, as far as men living 
in society can be, from personal interests, and safe from the intrigues, af- 
fronts, aud trammels of a system of centralization and bureaucracy, whic 
are everywhere the head-quarters and standing army of Democracy, the 
English country gentlemen exhibit in their position, their habits, and their 
vigorous and useful existence, the only example of a real and influential 
aristocracy that Europe possesses. 

“ Allthis, I think, is evident ; 
had the good fortune to escape the 
above or below them. This success 18 ow 

erage, and still more than the peerage, 

“Every man who makes his fortune, 
bar, or in the medical or any other profession, 





«“ Tt is a great error, 
aristocracy consists In the 


but it is perhaps less so how this gentry has 
jealousy or the hatred of those either 
ing to the gentry’s being, like the 
accessible to all. 

be it in industry, commerce, the 
aspires to become @ landed 


proprietor. He becomes so sooner or later ; and then immediately begins to 
think, like a true Englishman, of founding a family and consolidating an 
estate. He thus becomes a member of that great corporation of gentry 


which guides, governs, and represents the country, and which maintains 
its high station by unceasingly recruiting itself with all the wealth, the 
strength, and the abilities which are developed from below in the course 
and progress of social life. After, at latest, one generation, thisnew family 


is received on a perfect equality with the most ancient of the country ; for 
itis well known that many of the most ancient houses of England, that 


may be traced as far back as the Norman Conquest or the Crusades, do not 
belong to the Peerage, which has aaa: properly, and largely re- 
cruited from the numerous ranks of those who have distinguishec them- 
selves in more recent legal, civil, or military services to the state. No ex- 

and antiquity between the 


terior distinction shows this difference of origin 

modern and the ancient gentry—no useless title, uselessly lavished—not 
even that indefinable euphony of names Which with us attaches itself to 
the origin of the nobility, which still constitutes its only prestige, and 
which has hitherto defied all the prohibitions and survived all the proserip- 
tions of our incessant revolutions. 

“Tf Radicalism was synonymous with liberty—if it was not, unfor- 
tunately, in England as every where else, the snare, the obstacle, the reef 
on which liberty runs the risk of being wrecked—how could one understand 
its aversion to an order of things 80 favourable to the maintenance of the 
political rights of a great yeople, 80 inaccessible to the usurpations of either 
ministers or monarchs? Here lives, in truth, the principle of that legiti- 
mate activity, that fruitful and intelligent liberty, that the English em- 
body in the name of self-government, ‘Thanks to it, they may leave to the 
great public powers the Crown and the Parliament the plenitude of 
sovereign legislation, and the care of directing all higher political interests 
at home and abroad, without thinking themselves thereby obliged to abdi- 
cate the management of their own interests, or the profession of their own 
free convictions Within their own proper circle, and without ceasing to keep 
an active and jealous eye on the general march of the Government. Thus, 
moreover, has been effected the marvellous alliance which combines in the 
minds of all Englishmen a profound respect for the rights of legal authority 
with the sentiment of true personal dignity and of the highest degree of in- 
dividual liberty.” " 

Having thus described what this aristocracy is and does, M. de 
Montalembert goes on to describe how it is trained ; and this leads 
him to a very able and interesting sketch of our public schools 
and universities. Here again the limit of his view is noticeable. 
He has nothing to say about the schools in which the bulk of the 
nation is trained, nothing of the mode of life of our young men of 
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business, nothing of our legal and medical professions ; but so far 
as his view extends his insight is keen, and his remarks are ad- 
mirable. How enthusiastically he speaks of Eton ! 

‘+ Around the school are wide meadows, bounded by the windings of th« 
Thames, which form as it were a park of lawns and groves, as far as the eye 
can see. But the pupils are not confined to their play-zround ; they pour 
out at all hours into the surrounding country, and in the neighbouring 
towns and villages ; except during the schosl-bours, they do pretty mu h 
what they like, and very rarely abuse this liberty, which appears so strange 
to us. i i 











Unwatched by any special superintendent, with no restrictions but 
those imposed by certain traditional customs and by that self-respect which 
every Englishman is 80 early taught, they thus begin their apprenticeship 
of public life and of self-government, as their fathers and ours did in the 
schools of the middle ages. 

‘“The number of studious and successful scholars is not greater probably 
than in our Lycées—perhaps less; but the study of ancient languages is 
with some carried very high, and is popular with all. Moreover, in the 
mass of these children, life, health, and intelligence, overflow with a sort ol 
expansive and respectful serenity, which is not met with among the pupils 
of our scholastic barracks. What a difference between such a residence and 
the houses in which we were doomed to pass our educational days, —gloomy 
prisons, blocked up between two streets of Paris, surrounded on all sides by 
the roofs and chimney-pots of the neighbouring houses, with two rows ol 
sickly trees struggling for life in a courtyard, paved or gravelled; and our 
only recreation a miserable walk once a week or fortnight through the 
guinguettes of the faubourgs ! 

* And yet one sees no rudeness or low manners in these young people, 
thus early emancipated. On certain gala-days the older boys figure in court 
dresses before the Royal Family and the aristocracy, and declaim sonic 
Greek, or Latin, or English speeches, with an ease and a simplicity of 
taste that practised orators might envy. 

« But to form a just opinion of the anticipated manliness of these chil- 
dren of Liberty, as well as of the general an energetic vitality of the supe- 
rior classes in England, we must see these boys during their play-hours, 
under the shade of their great trees: we shall then understand the saying 
of the Duke of Wellington, when he returned in the decline of his days te 
this beautiful spot, where he had been brought up: recolleeting the plays 
of his youth, and finding the same precocious vigour in the descendants of 
his old playmates and friends, he exclaimed aloud— It is here that the 
battle of Waterloo was won “eo 

What most strikes M. de Montalembert in the Universities—apart 
from their Catholic traditions—is their independence of Govern- 
ment, and the discipline to which the students are submitted ; 
France forming in both respects & marked contrast. He finds in 
England the schoolboys more free than in France, and the Uni- 
versity students more controlled ; and traces to this gradual 
emancipation of the English youth much of that blended love of 
liberty and order which ee attributes to the English nation. 
We might follow M. de ontalembert with advantage through 
many more chapters of his book, but we shall give only one fur- 
ther extract: it is on a quality of the English nation to which he 
looks as a guarantee of liberty even if the aristocracy should fall, 
and democracy, in his sense, become rampant, Words more 
worthy of serious attention have seldom fallen from the pen of a 
political writer. 

“ Of all the qualities which constitute the social strength of this privi- 
leged race, the rarest and the most essential to the political life of a frec 
nation is the respect for the opinions of others. From this arise the sin- 
cerity that characterizes the public discussions, and the guarantee of the 
rights of minorities, which distinguish the political acts of modern England. 

** It is, however, but lately, and under the beneficial pressure of her ha- 
bits of discussion and of publicity, that England has arrived to this high 
degree of justice and of impartiality. It is, therefore, not an exclusive ap- 

anage of the Anglo-Saxon race ; it is the consequence of the laws and the 

iberties that that race has known how to preserve. Itis its most recently- 

acquired virtue, but it is also the noblest and the most enviable. e ma- 
jority, which has for the moment the superiority, does not make the same 
use of its power that it formerly did ; but the minority produces and records 
its protestations, to prove that it has reason on its side, and to-try to be- 
come in its turn the majority. Minorities, in fact, require freedom more 
than majorities. Under all systems, majorities are almost always sure to 
carry their object. Absolute power may be established by surprise, but it 
cannot last without the sympathy and the support of the majority of those 
who obey. In England the majority is for iuberty, because it feels that at 
any moment it may become a minority in its turn, and whatever may be 
the transformation now in progress—whatever may be in store for this 
people—there is every reason to suppose that this salutary disposition will 
continue to animate it. 

‘* From this arises the desire of hearing and discussing all the sides of « 
question, of allow ing freedom of speech to all interests, to all parties, and 
to respect the opinions thus expressed, with a tolerance which sometimes 
seems to degenerate into accomp icity. This is what the English call fair 
play in their political language, impregnated as it is with the images and 
recollections of the pleasures of their youth. 

‘ None amongst us can forget the ¢alm and intrepid courage diaplayet by 
Lord Aberdeen, by Sir James Graham, and Mr. Gladstone, in 1851, in de- 
fending the religious liberty of the Catholics against the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. They were then running the risk of losing for ever their great politi- 
cal existence, 80 much was the popular and Parliamentary passion excited 
by the reéstablishment of the episcopal hierarchy; nevertheless, a year 
later they were all three called to fill the most important situations in the 
Coalition Ministry. 

‘* Whoever has heard Mr. Gladstone’s memorable s yeech against the pro- 
longation of the war, on the 24th of May last, might Tose believed that the 
majority, or at least a very considerable portion of the Members of the 
House of Commons, was of his opinion—se great was the attention, so pre- 
found the silence with which he was heard: yet there were no more than 
thirty Members out of five hundred who agreed with him ; and public opin- 
ion, as well as the whole press, were unanimous against his conclusions. It 
was the same when Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright explained their theory about 
yeace, We have seen the much-lamented Mr. Lucas, although doubly un- 
popular in the House, both as a convert to Catholicism and as the represent 
ative of the warmest opinions of the Irish party, make himself heard with 
respect and attention. 

“Those who have seen our political assemblies, more especially those who 
have had to struggle against the excessive or simultaneous intolerance of 
the majorities and the minorities, are better able to appreciate the benefit* 
of such proceedings. 

‘‘ This is because the English people, who have an instinctive admiration 
of civil courage, recognizes and admires that virtue in any man who dares 
to resist, even when alone, the ascendancy of popular ideas and the current 
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of public opinion. Even when his passions and prejudices are the most 
directly contradicted, an Englishman is satisfied with the weakness and the 
want of power of his opponents; and, far from stopping their mouths, he 
feels that the resolution and the tenacity of such energetic adversaries are 
an additional glory and strength to the national character. It seems, in 
truth, as if there is nothing more anti-democratic than these individual re- 
sistances to the will of the mass. There are no more traces of it in the re- 
public of the United States than in the absolute monarchies of Europe, In 
the d acies, the bold of him who opposes the general opinion is 
considered as an offence against equality—as the ne plus ultra of the abuse 
of privilege. It is, in fact, the height of aristocracy to dare so to hold out 
against the idol of the day, to strive against the precipitous torrent, and to 
stand alone and erect, when all are bowing down, hiding their obsequious, 
their cowardly heads, But nothing prevents this energy of an invincible 
conscience from displaying itself in a Christian and sincerely liberal demo- 
cracy. Besides, it is such a general and deep-rooted habit in the English, 
so identical with the traditions of their general and local life, that, accord- 
ing to all probabilities, it will, to the honour of the English race, survive 
any revolution, and will coéxist with all the new forms of political life.”’ 

Our readers will have gathered sufficient indication of M. de 
Montalembert’s scope and manner of treatment not to mistake his 
book either for an exhaustive horoscope of England’s future or a 
blind éloge on our higher classes. It is a onesided view, but so 
far as it goes is neither exaggerated nor erroneous. M. de Tocque- 
ville took four volumes to discuss the political tendencies of the 
United States, and M. de Montalembert has a subject even more 
complex to treat: within his range, and from his point of view, 
his remarks are just and important. 





DONALDSON ON CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP.* 

Dr. Donatpson writes his book to establish three general — 
sitions, and to furnish numerous suggestions, subordinate to his 
main propositions, for the improvement in details of the higher 
education of English youths, His three propositions are—that 
the Universities are right in making classics and mathematics 
the basis of all the instruction they give, and the object of the 
rewards and emoluments they bestow; that it is right in the 
University system, and in the competitive tests recently esta- 
blished, for classical learning and scholarship to receive a larger 
amount of encouragement than mathematical attainments; that 
English scholarship is superior to German scholarship, and Eng- 
lish learning not so far behind German learning as is ordinarily 
in the present day asserted among us. In the course of this 
threefold discussion, most of the interesting questions raised of 
late years in reference to proposed changes in our educational sys- 
tems are touched on ; and it is needless to say that so able a dis- 
utant and so learned a man as Dr. Donaldson, enriched with a 
arge experience as student, teacher, and author, touches no 
such questions without profit and pleasure to his readers, and 
without powerfully enforcing his own views by argument and 
illustration. But the questions themselyes are so large and 
numerous, so complicated in their relations to politics and social 
life, so wide in their bearings, while they have been exhibited 
on all sides and admirably illustrated by some of the most 
powerful and enlightened intellects of our time, that it is 
no affront to Dr. Donaldson to say that his treatise is far 
from being exhaustive on any point, and far from convincing on 
many points. Even where we agree with his conclusions, we are 
often far from agreeing in his reasons. On the whole, he has 
made out his second proposition more to our satisfaction than 
either of the other two. Indeed, it seems difficult to deny that the 
whole man is more completely educated by an exclusively literary 
and grammatical course of instruction, than by one exclusively 
mathematical and physical ; and that both in respect of this con- 
sideration, and because philological studies demand a longer 
riod for the attainment of eminence, the predominance should 
allotted to them both in our system of education and in the 
competitive examinations intended to test the intellectual capacity 
and information of our students. Only it must always be remem- 
bered, that genius shows itself in a very determined pursuit of 
a congenial study, and that room must be allowed in our 
schemes of education and examination for this obstinate bias. 
That man who attains decided eminence in either mathematical or 
yg studies has both talents and energy that will be use- 
ul to his country and the world ; and we must not on any cut and 
dried theory exclude such a man from the honours and emoluments 
due to his attainments and the qualities of mind and character 
displayed by them. It is on this ground, and this ground alone, 
that we rejoice in the separation of the triposes about to be con- 
summated at Cambridge, which will have the additional merit of 
placing classical scholars in the same relative position which ma- 
thematicians have long enjoyed. Our principal objection to Dr. 
Donaldson’s treatment of his first proposition 1s, that he somewhat 
arbitrarily confines his argument in favour of the philological 
basis of academical instruction to the languages of Greeee and 
Rome. We acknowledge that the machinery and the agents for 
carrying on the philological studies of this country are at present 
only fitted for this narrow interpretation. But the whole ques- 
tion is of the changes to be desired. And this question once 
opened, we may fairly ask, why an exclusive preference is to be 
continued to these two languages? Why should such _pro- 
found linguists and accomplished men of letters as Bopp, Pott, 
Grimm, in Germany, and Kemble in England, be excluded 
from the highest academical honours because they have devoted 
themselves to other branches of the Indo-Germanic family of lan- 
guages in preference to Greek and Latin? Dr. Donaldson will 
* Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning considered with especial Refer- 
ence to Competitive Tests and University Teaching. By John William Donaldson, 
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tell us, because Greek is the best basis for philological studies, 
And this, no doubt, is true on many grounds. But as it is impos- 
sible for one man to be an accomplished master of all the ~ 

guages, and as comparative philology demands the common culti- 
vation of all the languages, and one man is directed by taste or 
circumstances to one group and another man to another group, 
why should not a great university offer to this serviceable variety 
of taste an open field? By all means, let Greek and Latin con- 
tinue to be cultivated, as admirable specimens of inflected lan- 
guage—as treasuries of valuable knowledge, in which the civiliza- 
tion of Europe for a thousand years has deposited itself; let even 
a knowledge of Greek and Latin as a groundwork for comparative 
philology be indispensable, and let them therefore continue to be 
the main bases of our school instruction. But why still confine 
university honours and emoluments to high attainments in this 
one field? We say, rather constitute all the known languages of 
the world into groups of natural relationship and contrast, and 
allow eminent attainments in any one group to raise their posses- 
sor to fellowships, or whatever other form of reward and acknow- 
ledgment may be devised. If the question is of training the 
mind, we cannot see that any language, methodically, thoroughly, 
and scientifically learnt, is deficient in training-power: if the 
question is of useful knowledge, many languages may in our day 
claim to come into competition with Greek and Latin, whether we 
regard the historical significance of the language or the literature 
it unlocks. These remarks are made in the full consciousness that 
the machinery for teaching is at present adapted almost exclusively 
for Greek and Latin, and that for along time to come our teachers 
of other languages must be sought far and wide. But once 
initiate a more liberal system, and extend the same fostering 
care, the same ample rewards, to the cultivation of other groups 
of language and literature as have been for three hundred years 
given to Greek and Latin, and the result would be proportionate, 
All we ask is the recognition of the value of all records of man’s 
activity preserved in speech and symbol, and the corresponding 
recognition of the variety of taste in individuals for this or that 
branch of the infinitely ramifying tree of knowledge. 

We have another dindies to make to Dr, Donaldson’s asser- 
tion that the value of both mathematics and classics as educa- 
tional instruments consists in their power of training the mind to 
deductive habits. He asserts in the New Cratylus that inductive 
habits cannot be taught. So far as we understand his remarks 
both here and in the New Cratylus, we entirely disagree with 
them. It appears to us, that in translating from a foreign lan- 
guage, in investigating problems of comparative philology, in 
working out physical theories, the student is quite as largely em- 
ploying the inductive as the deductive processes—is constantly 
testing and proving his rules as well as applying them, so far as 
he is working intelligently at all and not merely as an automaton. 
Indeed, so obvious does it appear to us that it is impossible not to 
train the mind to induction as well as deduction in the ordinary 
processes of learning a language and investigating the laws of 
nature, that we feel sure that Dr. Donaldson uses these words 
“inductive” and “deductive” in a sense somewhat different 
from that which we attribute to them. 

In respect to Dr. Donaldson’s third proposition, we wish he had 
been somewhat more explicit and detailed in his account of the 
ordinary course of instruction which a German student passes 
through. We have heard recently from a German scholar such 
startling assertions of the amount of accurate knowledge of Latin 
and Greek possessed by all German students at their admission to 
a university, and of the rigorous tests by which this knowledge 
is ascertained, that until we recalled sundry specimens of the 
genus German university-man that had fallen in our way, a ve 
disheartening feeling of English inferiority came over us. We 
have not the least doubt that in the main Dr. Donaldson is cor- 
rect in both his statements on this head ; but he has not esta- 
blished the inferiority of German scholarship, except in the one 
point of writing Latin and Greek verses,—a very good but not an 
exhaustive test. Inthe matter of the comparative learning of the 
two countries, Dr. Donaldson brings forward a splendid array of 
living Englishmen—among whom he himself must be held to oe- 
eupy one of the highest places—quite sufficient to console those of 
our countrymen who may have been misled by loose statements in 
sar and House of Commons speeches to despair of English 

earning. 

Two of the suggestions which Dr. Donaldson has made for the 
advancement of learning among us are well deserving of the 
maturest consideration from those who have a voice in the matter. 
One we have often urged in the Spectator—the adoption of a pre- 
liminary examination before the admission of students at the 
Universities. To the presence of young men utterly unfitted for 
university instruction most of the deficiencies of college lectures, 
and the low standard of examinations, aredue. The Universities, 
it cannot be too often repeated, ought not to be called on to teach 
the rudiments of knowledge. So far as this is the case, the in- 
terests of more advanced students are sacrificed, and the reputa- 
tion of the Universities is lowered. The other suggestion, of mak- 
ing the Master-of-Arts degree a real grade in learning, and con- 
ferring it only after an examination advanced in difficulty beyond 
the Bachelor-of-Arts examination, is no doubt open to more plau- 
sible objections, though these objections are by no means final. 
A third proposal, to reinstitute the practice of Latin disputations 
for the Doctor’s degree in all the faculties, would seem to place too 
high a value on the power of talking or writing Latin for adoption 
at the present time. Let the degrees by all means be restored to a 
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genuine test of superior learning in pve vg faculty. But | 
why Richard Owen should be made to display his knowledge of 

comparative anatomy in a language which must be terribly tor- 
tured to express a tenth part of his meaning, and which contains 
but few records of his seience—or why in any ease a language 
which has fallen out of use as a vehicle of living thought should 
be called in on the special occasion when the thing to be ascer- 
tained is the mastery of living thought and knowledge—we do 
not clearly perceive. These Latin disputations arose when Latin 
was the common learned language of Europe. Now, any living 
language has a greater claim to that character, _ 

We need not say that all we have attempted with Dr. Donald- 
son’s interesting volume is to discuss a few points on which we 
differ fromhim. The great amount of matter on which we heartily 
assent we have left untouched. All persons interested in educa- 
tional discussions will read the book. 








MRS. FITZHERBERT’S MEMOTRsS,* 
Amon the idle, unscrupulous, and sometimes absurd gossip that | 
the late Lord Holland inserted in his Memoirs, was a tale to the 
effect that it was the Prince and not Mrs, Fitzherbert who insisted 
on the performance of the marriage ceremony. The story was in- 
credible upon the face of it, and might have been left to refute it- 
self,—along with such tales as that Nelson, though he had a sort of 
fighting knack, was in all other respects a poor creature, who | 
could not even write a letter. Yet it is mainly this loose | 
Lord’s tittle-tattle which has occasioned the present publication. 
The volume consists of a few letters from Mrs. Fitzherhert, dis- 
laying kindness and a sort of animation; a narrative of the 
Jody's connexion with George the Fourth from first to last, re- 
corded by the late Lord Stourton from Mrs. Fitzherbert’s own | 
statement; and an explanation by Mr. Langdale of his reasons | 
for undertaking the publication, with a long story about five do- 
euments that are deposited at Coutts’s, under the seals of the late 
Duke of Wellington, the late Earl of Albemarle, and the late 
Lord Stourton. From the list in the book it would not appear | 
that these documents have any great literary interest, or could 
throw any light on a fact which is not disputed, that a ceremony 
had been performed. 

The documents were sealed up and deposited at Coutts’s in 
1833, four years before Mrs, Fitzherbert’s death, with the under- 
standing that they were only to be used in case it should become 
necessary for the defence of the lady’s reputation. Lords Albemarle 
and Stourton had the power of breaking the seals, and using the 

apers without the consent but not without the Anorwledge of the 
hate Duke of Wellington and the late Sir William Knighton. From 
the time of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s death until his own, Lord Stourton 
seems to have had a desire, if not to publish the papers, yet to 
break the seals; for he had not made himself acquainted with | 
the memorandum attached by Mrs. Fitzherbert to a letter written 
by the clergyman who performed the marriage ceremony. The 
desire might probably originate in the fact that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had committed her reputation to his care. It is not impossible 
but that a Romanist’s wish to promulgate a Romanist idea, that 
the clandestine marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert was the only real 
one, might also have influenced him. Be this as it may, the 
late Lord Stourton had a frequent correspondence upon the sub- 
ject of these papers; and moon he died he left his task of de- 
fensor to his brother Charles; who succeeded no better than him- 
self in obtaining the papers. On Lord Albemarle’s death, Mr. | 
Langdale applied to Coutts’s; he was referred to the executor of 
the late Earl, the Hon. and Rey, Edward 8, Keppel ; and that | 
gentleman, after taking the opinion of those with most authority 
in the matter, thus writes— 

“The friend with whom I have been in conference by letter is the Duke 
of Bedford ; and through him I have the opinion of the executors of the late 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sir G. Seymour and Mr. Forster. They are strongly 

ainst the production of those papers. They would only prove the marriage 
of the Prinee with Mrs. Fitzherbert ; which is not questioned, as Lord Hol- 
land’s remarks go to the motives and feelings of herself and the Prince, 
which the evidence in the papers would not touch. The public might, or 
might not, be interested in the production of the papers; but the revival of 
the subject would, if it attracted interest, only pander to the bad feelings or 
the curiosity of the great world, without doing good, where it is sincerely 
intended. The public mind is at rest on the subject, and might it not be 
advisable to let it rest so?” 

This conclusion was the right one. The fact of the ceremony, the 
lady’s reception in society, and the notice she reecived from some 
of the Royal Family, (the narrative says a//,) were well known. 
The judgment upon the case will differ as opinions differ : those 
who take the lax social view will pronounce leniently ; those who 
conceive that inclination and advantage should be sacrificed to 
duty, and that the fumily is the great object of the sexual econ- 
nexion—which could not in this case have existed—-will decide 
more sternly. On one point where the strict moralist might feel 
most inclined to condemn, the lady is exonerated, though at the 
expense of the Church. It is well known that Lady Jersey 
superseded Mrs. Fitzherbert in the Prince’s liking, before his 
legal marriage, After breaking with the wife, the Jersey, and 
others, he wished to renew the connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert ; 
but the lady demurred on account of his marriage. The case, 
however, was submitted to the Pope, by special messenger; and 
the Church decided in favour of the renewal. 

_ However immoral the conduct of the Prince might be, there 
is no pretext in this case for charging him with deception, A 
* Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; u ith an Account of her Marriage with I. R. H. 
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| than the reality ; 


twice-widowed lady of nine-and-twenty, who had lived all her 
life in the fashionable world, could not be imposed upon as to the 
state of the law, the consequences as to herself, or the grave 
public evils that might arise from the intercourse; nor indeed is 
it pretended that Mrs. Fitzherbert was ignorant of the nature of the 
case in its largest extent. It was a lefthanded connexion, ne 
worse than numerous other connexions of the same kind, and not 
very much better. But though not remarkably vicious in itself, 
the royal lover managed to make it so, by the faculty he had of 
tainting everything with his own qualities. It is the folly, the 
falsehood, the meanness, the unmanly terror which he imported 
into the case, that stamps its character. If Lord Holland truly 
reports the statement of Mrs. Armistead, afterwards Mrs. Fox, 
the Prince had not the fortitude of a whipped schoolboy: he 
would go to Fox’s and “ery by the hour”’—striking his forehead, 
tearing his hair, and performing other antics of stage distress. 
The coup d’amour by which he won the lady seems to have been 


| derived from the same repertory ; but that burlesque goes further 
| than the Prince. In reading it, the scenes at Madrid rise to the 


mind when Gil Blas fancies himself on the high road to prefer- 
ment after his confidential conference with the confidant of the 
heir-apparent. The satire, indeed, is more dramatically dignified 
the Spanish noble did not appear so actively on 
the scene as the English lords. 

** Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton, and Mr. Edward 
Bouveric, arrived at her house in the utmost consternation, informing her 
that the life of the Prince was in imminent danger—that he had stabbed 
himself—and that only Aev immediate presence would save him. She re- 
sisted, in the most peremptory manner, all their importunities, saying that 
nothing should rad her to enter Carlton House. She was afterwards 
brought to share in the alarm ; but still, fearful of some stratagem deroga- 
tory to her reputation, insisted upon some lady of high character accom- 
panying her, as an indispensable condition; the Duchess of Devonshire was 
selected. They four drove from Park Street to Devonshire House, and took 
her along with them. She found the Prince pale, and covered with blood. 
The sight so overpowered her faculties, that she was deprived almost of all 
consciousness, ‘The Prince told her, that nothing would induce him to live 
unless she promised to become his wife, and permitted him to put a ring 
round her finger. I believe a ring from the hand of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire was used upon the occasion, and not one of his own. Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert being asked by me, whether she did not believe that some trick had 
been practised, and that it was not really the blood of his Royal Highness, 
answered in the negative; and said, she had frequently seen the sear, and 
that some brandy-and-water was near his bedside when she was called to 
him on the day he wounded himself. 

“They returned to Devonshire House, A deposition was drawn up of 
what had occurred, and signed and sealed by cach one of the party, and, for 
all she knew to the contrary, might still be there. On the next day, she 
left the country, sending a letter to Lord Southampton, protesting against 
what had taken place, as not being then a free agent.” 

For two years Mrs, Fitzherbert remained abroad ; apparently 
well understanding the nature of her princely wooer, and that he 
would value her in proportion to the trouble she cost. The cere- 
mony finally took place in her own drawingroom ; her brother and 
her uncle being present as witnesses, and the service being per- 
formed by an Anglican divine. The distinct denial of the mar- 
riage, which the Prince authorized Fox to give in the House of 
Commons, is well known. Having thus lied out of fear to his party 
and the publie,—for in strict law we have no doubt that his mar- 
riage to a Roman Catholic had forfeited the crown, and the report 
was making a great sensation,—he thus insinuates another lie to 
the lady. 

**Mrs. Fitzherbert was on a visit with the Honourable Mrs. Butler, her 
friend and relative, and at whose house the Prince frequently met Mrs, 
Fitzherbert. The Prince called the morning after the denial of the marriage 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Fox. He went up to Mrs, Fitzherbert, 
and, taking hold of both her hands and caressing her, said, ‘ Only conceive, 
Maria, what Fox did yesterday: he went down to the House and denied 


| that you and I were man and wife! Did you ever hear of such a thing?’ 
Mrs. Fitzherbert made no reply, but changed countenance and turned pale.’’ 


Lady Hertford finally superseded Mrs, Fitzherbert in the liking 
of the Prince, through a curious circumstance. Lady Seymour 


| had made Mrs. Fitzherbert guardian of her daughter; some of 


the family resisted ; Mrs. Fitzherbert set the Prince to appeal to 
Lord Hertford, the head of the family; and this application led 
to the acquaintance with the Marchioness. The new pair seem to 
have been well fitted for each other, 

** Lady Hertford, anxious for the preservation of her own reputation, 
which she was not willing to compromise with the publie even when she 
ruled the Prince with the most absolute sway, exposed Mrs, Fitzherbert at 
this time to very severe trials, which at last almost, as she said, ruined her 
health and destroyed her nerves, Attentions were required from her to- 
wards Lady Hertford herself, even when most aware of her superior influ- 
ence over the Prince ; and these attentions were extorted by the menace of 


| taking away her child. To diminish her apparent influence, in public as 


well as private, was now the object. When at Brighton, the Prince, who 
had passed part of his mornings with Mrs, Fitzherbert on friendly terms at 
her own house, did not even notice her in the slightest manner at the Pa- 
vilion on the same evenings; and she afterwards understood that such at- 
tentions would have been reported to her rival.” 

This was cruel enough, for he need not have invited the lady 
merely to insult her. The following little piece of cruelty was a 
great deal worse, for it was a mere gratuitous insult, and menda- 
cious to boot : it does not appear that George the Fourth ever had 
any serious intentions of a second marriage. 

** Upon one occasion, after the death of Queen Caroline, upon the Prince 
informing her that he was determined to marry again, she only replied, 
‘Very well, sir’; but upon his leaving her she ordered horses, with a reso- 
lution to abandon the country, and was only prevented from doing so that 
day by the interposition of a common friend.” 

But that it was impossible for any mistake to occur on such a 
delicate communication, we should have thought there must have 
been some misconception, from a discrepancy of dates and facts 
difficult to reconcile with this statement. But the matter of the 
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book is very loosely put together, both by Lord Stourton and his 
brother. rd Stourton seems to have aimed at throwing various 
communications from Mrs. Fitzherbert into the form of a con- 
secutive narrative, but pays little attention to chronology. Mr. 
Langdale’s management of his materials is equally lax, and | 
his logic of the feeblest. If Mrs. Fitzherbert was fully vossessed 
with the Romanist doctrine that the contracting mind—the intent 
to marry, expressed in a certain formula, “I take thee,” &¢.— 
constitutes the sacrament of matrimony, without the presence of 
a priest or even of a witness, her conduct becomes more excusable 
in a religious point of view, though the moral, prudential, and so- 
cial objections remain untouched, The confident sophism, quoted 
by Mr. Langdale, touching the illegality of the marriage—that 
‘the mass,” &c. was then ‘illegal ”’—also, we should have 
thought, could not have imposed upon any one. The mass and 
other offices of the Church are deemed by the Romanists necessary to | 
salvation, but few can be found to fancy that any sort of connexion 
with George the Fourth would contribute to that end. Neither, 
to say the truth, do we implicitly credit all the assertions of the 
book. Wherever cudiedier facts are in question, they may 
be truly reported. In general statements that take a colour 
from the mind, we suspect the wish is very often father to the 
thought. Thus, though Mrs. Fitzherbert was no doubt on friend- 
ly almost sisterly terms with the Dukes of York and Clarence, 
we very much doubt whether she had so much influence as she 
flattered herself she possessed over the King and Queen. 








NEW NOVELS.* 

Tue idea of Maurice Elvington is better than the execution. A 
‘young man passing carelessly through school and college, living 
in luxury and fashionable idleness on the strength of expectations, 
and thrown poor and helpless on the world when his sybarite 
uncle dies insolvent, would have furnished materials for a better | 
novel than the one before us. There is little freshness in the in- | 
cidents, and not much probability. A generally educated man, | 
but without any special training, taking to the press as a means 
of subsistence, has often been presented to the readers of modern 
fiction with much more of reality. The same individual as tutor 
in a nobleman’s family is not quite so hacknied ; and though the 
love of Maurice for Lady Venetia Budedale seems suggested by Ten- 
nyson’s Lady Clara Vere de Vere, the tutorship is upon the whole 
the best passage in the book. When Mr. Elvington’s proposals are 
rejected with haughty coolness by Lady Venetia, he plunges into 
drink and dissipation, till, after going through a series of deliriums, 
which at times recall the Confessions of an English Opium- Eater, 
he is saved from the effects of a fever partly by the nursing of a 
poor girl to whom he had been of service. A marriage and emi- 
gration is the upshot, with a fire and wreck, in which he loses his 
wife: but here, as elsewhere, there seems a want of knowledge of 
the actual. The pictures look like inventions by a clever man, 
rather than attempts, however inartistical, to reproduce the real. 
A law-student, a man upon town, and a writer practically ac- 
quainted with the press, must have fuller and more precise know- 
ledge than the author of Maurice Elvington displays, however he 
might fail in dramatically exhibiting it. 


In his superficial and uncritical survey of modern German lite- 
rature in the lately published volume of his History of Europe, 
Sir Archibald Alison very highly praised the novels of Haklander, 
and among them ‘Slave Life in Europe.” It turns out, that at 
the time of writing, a lady, ‘‘eminently qualified,” had under- 
taken the task of translating the fiction ; and here it is, under the 
title of Clara, with a recommendatory preface by the historian. 

The book, as Sir Archibald remarked in his criticism, is de- 
— as a sort of counterpoise to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Haklander 

ibits pictures of what he terms European slavery, without any 
consideration as to nature or degree: poverty, circumstances, 
weakness, vice, misfortune, and even temper, are all fish for his 
net. The slavery of ballet-girls, clerks, servants, and translators 
for booksellers, are his most prominent instances ; but everything 
in social or domestic life serves at least to turn a period. Thus, 
when a foolish wife thwarts her husband, neglects her children, 
and encourages the insolence of her servants, we have an example 
of a marital slave. Upon the absurdity of this logic it is needless 
to dilate, Parents or near relations, through bad habits or bad 
dispositions, may encourage or force their children to vicious 
courses for their own gain, anywhere. Unscrupulous wealth 
may always take advantage of helpless poverty; and though 
in many parts of America there is not much wealth, and 
poverty is not so helpless as in Europe, yet such is by no 
means the case in great towns—travellers even report a traffic 
in women, carried on by means of offers of situations. The 
laxity of German morals, encouraged by the example and influ- 
ence of a petty German court, will doubtless render a German 
city more generally corrupt than a large town in America. The 
ifference, however, between the moral power which circumstances 
give one person over another, and the absolute power of a master 
over his slave, are as great as the difference between a legal 
* Maurice Elrington ; or One out of Suits with Fortune: an Autobiography. | 
Edited by ny te East. In three volumes. Published by Smith and Elder. ’ 


Clara ; or Slave Life in Europe. With a Preface by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart, | 
In three volumes. Published by Bentley. i 


¢ Daisy Chain ; or Aspirations ; a Family Chronicle. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” ce. Published by Parker and Son. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. the Author of “‘ Woman’s Devotion.” In 


s. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 


Voo ; or The Sacking of Allaroonah : an Incident of the African Slave- 
trade. By Thomas Greenhalgh, Author of “ Lancashir 
Longmans, 


ire Life.’ Published by 
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right and mere influence. Nor is the conclusion more logical 
than the premises. Clara, the ballet-girl heroine, preserves her- 
self free from contamination, and marries the rich banker’s son: 
a termination impossible in America for slave or freed-woman, 

The picture of manners and life at a German city, with its poor 
dependents and second-rate noblesse, gives a degree of freshness 
to the novel. There has, however, been something like it before - 
and the life which is described with most fulness and knowledge 
is that behind the scenes and similar places. The romance 
hooked on to the every-day life is wild to absurdity. A certain 
Baron Brand alternately figures as a man moving in the most 
fashionable circles, and as the head of a gang not merely of ban- 
dits but of criminals and offscourings of all kinds, often using 
his mysterious power in a sort of Robin Hood fashion, 


Few writers are more unequal than the author of The Heir 
of Redclyffe. In some cases, as in Heartsease, she exhibits a 
carefully-constructed story, consistent in itself and with sufficient 
purpose ; characters conceived and developed with great na- 
turalness ; an elegant style, though with a tendency to dif- 
fuseness, dwelling upon particulars rather than accumulating 
words. Other of her works are of slender interest in their sub- 
jects; or their matter is of little value; or the writer’s most pro- 
minent weakness is permitted to run to seed. The Daisy Chain 
is the most faulty work that has appeared from her pen, The 
story, such as it is, is overlaid by seenes of which it is nothing to 


| say that they continually impede its march; for if the incidents, 
| characters, and dialogue of a scene, have interest, the want of 


connexion is merely a critical defect. In The Daisy Chain, the 
subject of the scenes is so flat or commonplace, the persons are so 
numerous, their sayings and doings often so confused and weak, 
and the whole is so overlaid by words, that the result is mere 
tediousness. 


In essential characteristics there is not much difference between 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids and the previous fiction of the 
author, Woman’s Devotion. The story, indeed, is less extreme, 
and the incidents are less exaggerated, than in the former work; 
though the matrimonial careers of the heroine Margaret and some 
of her bridesmaids are scarcely lifelike. The feminine grace 
and attractive manner of the writer are the same as ever, together 
with the power of painting scenes and action, not powerfull 
but agreeably. The writer, however, who ‘cannot ascend wi 
always appear to sink” ; and, independently of this comparative 
disadvantage, we suspect that the present novel hardly reaches 
the.“‘ effects” of Woman’s Devotion. 





Mr. Greenhalgh’s Kennee-Voo, or the Sacking of Allaroonah, 
is a novel of adventure, in which African geography, manners, 
politics, wars, virtues, and villanies, meet the reader in the early 
part ; slave-traders and slavery are encountered in the middle ; 
improbable escapes and impossible characters, events that could 
not take place, and a denouement just as impossible, terminate 
the tale. The majestic bearing, the comprehensive mind, and, 
when trained by observation of European slaveholders and nau- 


_ tical men, the sagacious policy of Kennee, the African prince, 


sold to slavery in the Brazils, but finally escaping—the beauty 
and grace together with the enlighteued Christianity of the he- 
roine Myha, likewise sold but to Porto Rico—with other things 
of a similar kind—are so outrageous that criticism would be 
thrown away upon them. There is, however, a species of interest 
in many of the adventures, wild as they are and matter-of-fact 
as is the author’s manner, which carries the reader along. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Pvunusuers, like the rest of the world, have been keeping holiday ; but 
the week has produced a goodly collection of books upon ambitious 
themes. In history, there are before us—1. Mr. Cayley’s survey of the 
European Revolutions of 1848; an important subject, though too near 
the time to be thoroughly treated, except by a prophet, for the end is not 
yet come. 2. Mrs. William Busk’s completion of her history of the 
German Emperors, Popes, and Crusaders, during a large portion of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; the present volumes embracing from 
1197 to 1268. 3. Contemporary Memoirs of Russia; a work of Hermann 
V. Manstein, a Russian by birth though of German family, who rose to 
high rank in the Imperial service, and wrote this account of what he 
had learned or seen after his withdrawal from Russia because of the in- 
gratitude with which he was treated. It is an improved edition of a 
translation originally published in 1770, under the editorship of Hume; 
and if peace should take place, will be rather late in its appearance. 

In biography, we have a Political Life of the late Sir Robert Peel, by 
Mr. Doubleday ; which seems quite as much the political story of his 
times as a public biography of the man. Dr. Alexander has furnished a 
very elaborate Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late Dr. Ward- 
law. In political economy, Mr. Sargant’s Science of Social Opulence 
is a book which seems designed as a complete exposition of the entire 
subject, including a reform of the nomenclature, and a handling of recent 
topics. Mr. Oliphant brings out a Personal Narrative of the late 
Transcaucasian Campaign of Omar Pasha ; in which, it strikes us, the 
observer's own adventures will predominate over those of the army. 

The conclusions of Count De Montalembert touching the future of 
England, and the ill-advised publication of Mr. Langdale about Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, are noticed among the Books, as well as the tale of ‘“ Ken- 
nee-Voo.” 

The Political Future of England. By the Comte De Montalembert, of the 
French Academy. From the French. 
The Turopean Revolutions of 1848. By Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, of the 
Inner Temple. In two volumes. 
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Medieval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders; or Germany, Italy, and 
Palestine, from a.p. 1125 to a.p. 1268, By Mrs. William Busk, Author of 
* Manners and Customs of the Japanese,” &c. Volumes III. and IV. 

Contemporary Memoirs of Russia, from the Year 1727 to 1744. By General 
Christopher Hermann V. Manstein, an Officer of distinction in the Russian 
service. First edited in English by David Hume, and now retdited, com- 
pared with the original French, and illustrated with brief Notes, by a Hert- 
fordshire Incumbent. 

The Political Life of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. : an Analyti- 
cal Biography. By Thomas Doubleday, Author of ** The True Law of Popu- 
lation,” &e. Xe. n two volumes. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
Lindsay Alexander, D.D. 

The Science of Social Opulence. 
College, Cambridge. 

she Transcaucasian Campaign of the Turkish Army under Omar Pasha: a 
Personal Narrative. By Laurence Oliphant, Author of * The Russian Shores 
of the Black Sea.” 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; with an Account of her Marriage with H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the Fourth. By the Honourable 
Charles Langdale. 

Kennee-Voo; or the Sacking of Allaroonah : 
Slave-trade. By Thomas Greenhalgh, Author of ** Lancashire Life.” 


By William 


By William Lucas Sargant, late of Trinity 


The remainder of the publications are of a peculiar character, and run 
as it were in couples, so far as regards form or name. Dr. Southwood 
Smith’s two Lectures on Epidemics, though looking like a pamphlet, is 
more valuable than many books. In less than sixty pages, the earliest, 
the most active, the most consistent, and so far as the public authorities 
are concerned the worst rewarded of hygienic reformers, brings together, 
in a clear, close, and weighty manner, the principles and facts connected 
with the origin, nature, and medical characters of epidemic diseases, and 
their gradual decline as the corrupt conditions necessary to their pre- 
valence and power are removed. Much of novelty is not to be 
expected, from the frequent forms in which the author has urged 
the subjects upon public attention; but we think the demonstrated 
increase in the value of life by comparison of the Tontines of William 
the Third and William Pitt is new. The Lectures, however, have the 
foree of novelty, from compressing into a small compass the quintessence 
of many years’ consideration of the history, nature, and prevention of 
disease as produced or influenced by climate and social circumstances. 

Dr. Humphreys’s Manual of Moral Philosophy is even less than a 
pamphlet in form. It is intended for the use of schools; and com- 
pendiously presents the leading principles of the subject from a revealed 
rather than natural origin. Mr. Riddle’s Introduction urges a similar 
view: that is, man has an innate sense of right and wrong—a moral na- 
ture; but he cannot properly develop it even in theory by his own ef- 
forts—as witness the ancient philosophers. 

Two almanacks are before us—one Indian, one Colonial. The Bom- 
bay Almanac and Book of Direction contains a large amount of Imperial 
and Indian information, more especially in reference to its own Presi- 
dency. It is scant in general papers. Fulness of local information is 
also the chief characteristic of The Cape of Good Hope Almanae ; but it 
contains some interesting topographical sketches of the different towns in 
the colony. 

e two cheap library publications, Peter Simple is the commence- 

Of the t heap library publications, Peter Simpl tl 
ment by Messrs. Routledge of a popular edition of Marryat’s novels. 
The Lion- Killer, in the ‘* Amusing Library,” is a translation of Licute- 
nant Gérard’s account of his ten years’ sporting adventures in Algeria; a 
notice of which work, in the original French, appeared in the West- 
minster Review for January. 

Epidemics considered with relation to their Common Nature, and to Climate 
and Civilization. In two Lectures, delivered at the Philosophical Institu- 
tion, Edinbutgh, November 1855. By Southwood Smith, M.D., Physician 
to the London Fever Hospital, and Consulting Physician to the Hospital for 
Diseases for the Skin. 

Manual of Moral Philosophy. Yor the use of Schools. By E. R. Humphreys, 
LL.D., Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School, Author of the 
Manuals of Civil Law, Political Scienee, &c. To which is prefixed a pre- 
liminary Essay, on the relation of Natural and Revealed Religion, by the 
Reverend J. E. Riddle, M.A., Author of an English-Latin and a Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary, a Manual of Christian Antiquities, &e. 

The Bombay Almanac and Book of Direction, for 1856, being Bissextile or 
Leap-year. 

The Cape of Good Hope Almanac and Annual Register, for 1856, being Leap- 
year. Compiled by B. J. Van de Sandt de Villiers. 

Teter Simple. By Captain Marryat, Author of *‘ Newton Forster,” &c. &e. 

Le Tueur des Lions. The Life and Adventures of Jules Gérard, the “ Lion- 
Killer”; comprising his ten years’ Campaign among the Lions of Northern 
Africa. 

On Agricultural Chemistry, and the Nature and Properties of Peruvian Guano, 
By J. Nesbit, F.G.S., &e., Principal of the Agricultural and Che- 
mical College, Kennington; Author of “* An Essay on the Mineral Constitu- 
ents of the Hop Plant, &c." Fourth edition. 








Fine Arts. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
But for two of its pictures, there would be little to say of the exhibi- 
tion which opened in Suffolk Street on Monday, except that, if not worse 
the average of its recent predecessors, neither is it superior. The 
two excepted works, however, indicate artistic attainment, and, what 
is still better, artistic promise, so decisively that the exhibition becomes 
more memorable than it would have been in virtue of any number of the | 
better sort of mediocrities. Both of the artists, Mr. J. Campbell and 
Mr. R. W. Chapman, are, as far as we remember, new comers. j 
Mr. Campbell’s work is named ‘“ Eavesdroppers—the Askings”; and | 
& more hopeful first appearance could hardly be cited. The subject is 
a simple and homely one; in which few painters, equally determined 
with Mr. Campbell to stick to the downright fact, would have united so 
much peculiarity with so much earnestness akin to pathos, or would so 
well have escaped vulgarity. “The Askings” is what we more com- 
monly call the proposal, or “popping the question.” A butcher-boy is 
enacting that feat to a dairy-maid in a kind of out-house or pantry: he 
has set down his meat-tray, and presses the ring on her acceptance ; she 
has her milk-pail beside her, and her apron nervously between her teeth. 
To the right, an elderly man and a boy are lying aun, to enjoy what 
they deem the fun of the thing. The first notion of such a picture is 
that it will belong to a broad class of comedy, not without coarseness : 
but this is not the case here. The great virtue of the work is its genuine 
manly closeness of observation, and the intensity with which the rcal 
gist of the situation is conceived and expressed. ‘The butcher-boy pleads | 








| the early ones of Mr. Holman Hunt. 


an Incident of the African ; 





his cause for the dear life; hammering away at some reiterated and pro- 
bably very stupid speech, with knit brows and pale lips. The girl is 
quite as little at ease. You know that she means to say yes; but, at thig 
the final irrevocable moment, she looks very glum and fearful over say- 
ing it. That is the unhackneyed way of seeing a subject, which shows 
the original and faithful artist ; it is not the convention which other men 
before him have agreed upon, but it is new and true. The humorous 
side of the matter is enforced by the presence of the two eavesdroppers ; and 
although one might be disposed to spare them, they do not make the scene 
farcical, but forcibly grotesque with the grotesqueness of real life. The 
painting is excellent Revadionde the light very true and fine; the ac- 
cessories rightly introduced and rightly done; the whole having some- 
thing of the same qualities of execution as the works of Mr. Stirling or 
A smaller picture of “ An Inte- 
rior ’—neither being by any means large—has symptoms of the same 
merits, but in a much cruder state. 

Mr. Chapman’s piéce de résistance is hectoring Pistol, where he quar- 
rels with Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet, mouthing out, ‘* What! shall we 
have incision? shall we imbrue?” This is a water-colour; and, being 
a single figure, the action and expression, which nothing but a previous 
knowledge of the drama explains, have something unsatisfactory. 
Neither are we sure that Mr. Chapman has caught the exact expression, 
Pistol had played the braggadocio often enough to look and strut it tho- 
roughly ; whereas, here the cowering indecision of his eyes and the 
other features tell their real tale as plainly as needs be. But there is 


| thoughtful ‘xtention in all this, and in the details of the action ; it is true, 


| and delicately true, to the character, if not to the dramatic moment. 


' of landscape. 


| in “ A Cottage Garden,” are both touched with great sweetness. 


| out of all proportion in their under-size. 


In 
like manner, the drawing of the legs is weak; but the general quality of 
design is quite the reverse of weakness. The colour is rich, solid, sober, 
and well gradated; and the painting of accessory, such as the glass 
and wicker-work of some flasks, is of the most mature finish, uniting 
breadth and character with minuteness. This is the more remarkable if, 
as we have heard, Mr. Chapman is still an extremely young man. In 
fact, few works at the regular water-colour exhibitions could be found 
in a more advanced style of execution. ‘‘ Punishment”’ is a schoolboy 
scene, also painted with care and success, but from which, if it had 
stood alone, we should have augured much less highly ; and a third con- 
tribution from Mr. Chapman is a still-life piece in oils—rather dim— 
named * The Larder.” 

Over other exhibitors we must pass more rapidly, From the works of 
the habitués we single Mr. Hill’s ‘‘ Hay-field” and ‘Galway Rustics,” 
which, with culpable affectations, show some sense of beauty and dig- 
nity; Mr. Hurlstone’s “ Blanche, Daughter of Sir William Eden, 
Bart.”"—prettily childlike in its action of holding a bunch of grapes 
tight to the breast with both hands, as the little fair one skips forward; 
and the splendid beauty which Mr. Buckner has had to treat, not without 
a graceful breadth, in his “ Portrait of Mrs. Frederick Thistlethwayte.” 
The same painter’s Italian study, ‘* Ursula of Velletri,” is about the most 
simple, unidealized, and therefore praiseworthy head, which we know 
from his pencil. Mr. Hayllar sends, under the name of “ Une Soirée,” 
the central group of his Academy picture of last year, either repeated or 
actually cut out, together with some minor productions scarcely up to 
his capabilities : and in the general dearth, Mr. Madot’s ‘* Malvolio,”” Mr. 
Levach’s “Scotch Interior,” Mr. Henzell’s coast scenes, next of kin to 
Mr. Hill’s rural scenes, and a portrait by Mr. Crabb, are to be mentioned. 

Messrs. Pyne, Pettitt, and Gosling, are, as usual, liberal contributors 
‘Bathing Buffaloes in the Pontine Marshes,” by the for- 
mer gentleman, is clever and spirited in couleur locale; ‘ Venice from 
the Lido”’—a pretty thing to look at; and “ Alongshore People leaving 
the Sea”’—an ambitious attempt at broad full-fronting sunshine. Mr. 
Pettitt’s finest specimen is ‘*A Welsh Glen—Moonlight” ; the effect 
generally delicate and well caught, and the contrast of the black clear 
water with its intensely white current-lines and bubbles very brilliant. 
On the whole, however, this artist does not make so conspicuous an 
appearance as heretofore. ‘* The Wild Wood” of Mr. Gosling is pro- 
bably the best work he has exhibited, as it is one of the most important. 
Of freedom, lightness, and certainty, he has abundance; but the cold 
blueish-green of his foliage is far from right in tint, and the shiny sur- 
face which he bestows on all things alike entirely spoils the more solid 
material of his foregrounds. A few years more of the same dauntlesg 
dexterity, and Mr. Gosling will be another instance of cleverness run to 
waste. “Among the older men, Messrs. West, Oakes, and Clint—among 
the younger, Messrs. Dearle, Rose, George Landseer, and the Honour- 
able Charles Hardinge—also deserve examination. Mr. Webbe has three 
of his nice little pieces, treated with the “still-life” feeling which dis- 
tinguishes him,—all of his best quality; although his green for vegeta- 
tion is as unrefinedly yellow as Mr. Gosling’s is inaccurately blue. The 
downy timid leveret in “ After Sunset,’”’ and the plantation of og 

ie 
browzing sheep and glimpse of distance in “ An English Pastoral” are 
yet better than either of the preceding; but the foreground calves are 
c Another very — still- 
life bit is Miss Hardcastle’s ‘Peep in a Wood”—where, amid thick 
and various ferns, a squirrel lies dead, or possibly asleep. Mr. Got- 
zenberg sends the excellent interior of “The Common Room, Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford,” of which we spoke on a former occasion ; and “ Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel,” by Mr. H. Williams, worthily bears it com- 
pany for design and tone. ' 

Still life again appears prominently in the Water-colour Room, which 
is fairly filled in general. Mr. Burcham’s “ Study in Colour” of red 
poppy, yellow heartsease, purple convolvulus, and other flowers, is one of 
his brightest and most perfect little bits, where all are refined and ex- 
quisite ; and a bevy of ladies, Miss I’. Jolly, Miss Ashby, Miss Steedman, 
and Miss J. Childs, have worked with taste and pleasant ability in the 
like direction. Miss J. C. Bell’s “ Leila,” from 7he Giaour, has some 
more than common sweetness both in sentiment and colour. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

An exhibition of works by the students of Metropolitan and Provincial 
Schools of Art in connexion with this department opened on Tuesday, at 
the St. Martin’s District School in Castle Street, Long Acre, and will 
continue on view till the end of next week, The works give, as hes 
been the case in previous exhibitions of the kind, a comprehensive view 
of the course of study pursued by the pupils; of which, im each of its 
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twenty-two stages, a lucid view was presented in a straightforward ard 
businesslike address, delivered on Tuesday evening, by Mr. Burchett, 
the Head Master of Marlborough House, to an audience which seemed 
to be largely leavened with persons practically interested in the matter. 
In the works exhibited it appeared to us that advance was perceptible, 
especially as regards the higher stages of study. In coloured composi- 
tions of still-life and the like, a fair artistic average is attained; and some 
of the studies from the living model are of a superior order of draughts- 
manship. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 19th March, at Hazlewood Castle, Tadcaster, the Wife of G. W. Manley, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 21st, at Wickham Place, Lady Champion de Crespigny, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, Lady Frederick Kerr, of a daughter. 


’ On the 23d, in Clifton Place, Hyde Park, the Lady Augusta Kennedy, of a son and 
heir. 

On the 23d, the Hon. Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Oakley Hall, Hants, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Wallington, 
of a son. 

On the 24th, at Gwysaney Hall, Flintshire, the Wife of W. Foster, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 25th, in Lowndes Square, the Hon. Mrs. Adderley, of a son. 


On the 25th, at Minster Acres, Northumberland, the Hon. Mrs. Silvertop, of a son. | 


On the 26th, at Badminton, the Duchess of Beaufort, of a daughter. 
On the 26th, at Grimston, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire, Lady Londesborough, of a 
son. 
On the 27th, at 10, Upper Grosvenor Street, the Wife of Edward Marjoribanks, 
Esq., jun., of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 28th January, at Ootacamund, Nielgherries, Henry Ernest Thesiger Wil- | 


liams, Esq., Lieutenant and Adjutant of the Third Madras European Regiment, 


eldest son of the late Captain H. B. Williams, of the Third Madras Cayalry,to Ellen | 


Henrietta, daughter of Major-General Dowker, Madras Army. 

On the 8th March, at the parish-church, Kensington, the Hon. Robert Rainey 
Best, to Maria Addison Swaysland, youngest daughter of the late I. A. Swaysland, 
Esq., of Crawley, Sussex. 

On the 24th, at St. John’s Church, Cambridge Square, William Knox Wigram, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, eldest son of Octavius Wigram, Esq., of 
Bryanston Square, to the Hon. Mary Pomeroy, daughter of the Viscount 
Harberton. 





On the 25th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart., | 


of Aswarby, Lincolnshire, to Isabella Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Henry C. Montgomery, Bart. 

On the 25th, at St. Peter’s Church, Bournemouth, the Rev. George Mason, of 
——- Devon, to Ellen Mary, daughter of Major-General Jones, of Bourne- 
mouth. 

On the 25th, at St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, Adam D. Dundas, second 
son of James Dundas, Esq., of Dundas, to Charlotte Maria, youngest daughter of 
the late Rear-Admiral Charles Hope. 

On the 25th, at Serlby, Harworth, the Rev. Thomas John Monson, Vicar of Kirby 
Fleetham, son of the late Hon. and Rev. Thomas Monson, to the Hon. Caroline 
Isabella Monckton, youngest daughter of the late Viscount Galway and the Dow- 
ager Viscountess Galway. 

On the 27th, at St. Alphege, Greenwich, the Rev. Edward Huntingford, D.C.L., 
to Lydia Christina, second daughter of Admiral Sir James A. Gordon, G.C.B., Go- 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital. 

DEATHS. 

On the 21st September, at Wellington, New Zealand, Francis Robert Estoteville, 
seventh son of the late Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart., of Newbold Hall, Warwickshire. 

On the 17th March, in Upper York Street, Bryanston Square, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wells ; in her 92d year. 

On the 18th, at Valletta, Malta, Lientenant-General the Right Hon. Sir Ilenry 
Pottinger, Bart., G.C.B. ; in his 67th year. 

On the 19th, at the Heath, Boxmoor, Herts, I 
Charles Deacon, K.C.B., and daughter of Thomas Day, 
Herts ; in her 8Ist year. 


Esq., 
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dy Deacon, relict of the late Sir | 
» late of Watford, 
| 


On the 20th, at Edinburgh, Sir Alexander Burnett, Bart., of Leys, Kincardine- | 


shire; in his 66th year. 

On the 2Ist, in Chesham place, Eliza, relict of Sir George Wombwell, Bart., of 
Wombwell, Yorkshire ; in her 65th year. 

On the 21st, at Government House, Devonport, having landed from H.M.S. St. 
George on the 19th, Sir Hyde Parker, Bart., of Melford Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk, and 
Talton House, Worcestershire; in his 71st year. 


| 


On the 24th, in Grosvenor Square, Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P., of Grittleton House, | 


Wilts. 

On the 25th, at Norton Court, the Hon, Mrs. Lushington, wife of the Right Hon. 
8. R. Lushington; in her 76th year. 

On the 25th, in the Abbey, Carlisle, Catharine Anna, eldest child of the Very Rev. 
Archibald Campbell Tait, Dean of Carlisle, aged 10 years and 12 days; the fourth 
sister cut off by scarlet fever within twenty days. 


Chr Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, MARCH 25. 

War DerarrmMent, March 25.—Caralry—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards 
P. Bennet, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Williams, promoted; Corporal J. 
Boswell to be Riding Master, vice Brunt, resigned. 

5th Dragoon Guards—Capt. R. Garrard, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Henley, who exchanges. 

Royal Artillery—The surname of the gentleman appointed Lieut. with temporary 
rank, on the 6th of March, in the Gazette of the 18th inst. is Ievers, and not Tevers, 
as therein stated. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Brevet-Col. J. H. Pringle, from half-pay un- 
attached, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice F. Buchan, who exchanges; Lieut. and 
Capt. W. Aitchison to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Pringle, who 
retires ; Capt. W. J. Rous, from 90th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice 
Aitchison. | 

Ist Foot—J. I. Fraser, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
Hurt, promoted. 

3d Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. A. L. Coussmaker, vice Ross, 
deceased; Lieut. L. Sidebottom, vice Coussmaker, whose promotion, without pur- 
chase, on the 8th of January, has been cancelled ; Lieut. W. Wainman, vice Side- 
bottom, whose promotion, without purchase, on the Ist of February, has been can- 
celled. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—-Ensign F. Morley, viee Couss- 
maker; Ensign R. B. Leatham, vice Morley, whose promotion, without purchase, 
on the 8th of October 1855, has been cancelled; Ensign A. B. Letts, viee Leatham, 
whose promotion, without purchase, ou the 9th of November 1855, has been can- 
celled; Ensign J. Awdry, vice Letts, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 
16th of November 1855, has been cancelled : Ensign H. Pears, vice Awdry, whose 
promotion, without purchase, on the 8th of January, has been cancelled. “Che sur- 
name of the Ensign promoted to a Lieutenancy on the Ist inst. is St. Aubyn, and not 
St. Aubin, ks previously stated. 

15th Foot—Brevet-Major J, H. Wingfield to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. R. A. Cuthbert, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. R. W. Price 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Wingfield; Ensign and Adjt. R. Coupe to have 
the rank of Lieut.; Ensign F. 8. LE. Fitzroy to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Price ; Ensign F. 1. Rawlins, from the 3d West India Regiment, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Fitzroy. 

24th Foot—For Thomas Hill, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Holford, 
appointed tothe 79th Foot, dated March 7, 1856, which appeared in the Gazette of 
the 7th inst. read Capt. Thomas Hill, from the North York Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Holford, appointed to the 79th Foot. 

37th Foot—The first Christian name of Ensign Bell is Robert, and not Arthur 

4ist Foot—Lieut. C. V. Fitzroy to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
L. Graham, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under the 
Royal Warrant of the 6th of October 1854; Ensign E. J. B. Donelan to be Lieut. 


without purchase, vice Fitzroy ; First Lieut. M. Ellison, from the Kent Artillery 
Regiment of Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Donelan ; Quartermaster- 
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a - sede salt 
Serg. J. Dwyer to be Ensign, without purchase, and Adjt. vice Cross, who resigns Gro 
the Adjutancy only, 5 10; 80 
63d Foot—Lieut. W. Paterson, from the 80th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vier Wu 
Carter, promoted ; Lieut. C. A. Morshead, from half-pay 5th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Allen, 
Sutherland, promoted, without purchase, to an Unatt. ¢ ompany. “ Tno 
67th Foot—Lieut. C, Morgan, from the Bucks Militia, to be Ensign, without pur- Temp’ 
chase, vice Colquhoun, appointed to the 15th i eot. Bes 
90th Foot—Ensign H. Gordon, from the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Ensign From 
without purchase. ’ BES 
95th Foot—Capt. J. Henley, from the 5th Dragoon Guards, to be Capt. vice Gar. Sons, 
rard, who exchanges. . Wu 
%th Foot—Lieut. J. Whiteside to be Capt. without purchase, vice Lambert chest 
deceased; Ensign H. H. H. Walshe to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Whitesid: 4 Say 
E. J. Scovel, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, viee Walshe. tor, E 
Rifle Brigade—W. Arbuthnot, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, Jor 
3¢ West India Regiment—¥. 1. Rawlins, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vie¢ Chun 
Rowland. : ay 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—U. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vie¢ F 
, : ; , Clegs 
Roddy, promoted ; A, Hansard, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gordon, ~otto 
appointed to the 90th Foot. Salfo 
British German Legion—\st Light Dragoons—Count Ladislaus Sztary, formerly Rich 
of the Austrian Imperial Cuirassiers, to be Capt.; L. A. Piickler, to be Lieut, : den | 
A. Von Verga to be Cornet; Lieut. R. C. Clipperton to be Adjt. Have 
2d Light Drags.—To be Lieuts.—Cornet Baron O. Von Reischach, vice Volge r, Ce 
resigned ; Cornet G. I. Gjertsen. meet 
th Light Infantry—To be Captains—Baron E. Von Kronenfeldt, W. Von Lin. Roat 
singen, C. G. Von Wehrs, C. Munter, O. Mehtis, E. Von Linsingen, A. W. Von Das- Exc! 
sel, A. Hartwig, A. du Vigneau, F. Buschenhagen, To be Lieuts.—F. Von Hint- mac! 
zenstern, O. Burstenbinder, H. Heymann, R. Lentz, C. Sauer, M, Ney, F. Essellen, D 
W. Luckhardt, Baron G. Von Gall, J. R. C. Hickson. To be Ensigns—M. Von div. 
Pastau, H. Rafflesieper, E. Noyes, HU. Von Bothmer, Wilhelm Kirkerup, IH. HMalli- bury 
day, W. Bramley, G. Pogson, B. Von Wissell. R. Thompson, Gent. to be Pay- thre 
master; Lieut. IT, Heymann to be Adjt.; E. If. Drake, Gent. to be Quartermaster ; Stre 
A. Dankwerts to be Surg.; I. Von Willentzky to be Assist.-Surg.; C. Nix to be thre 
Assist.-Surg. cha 
| Sth Light Infantry—Richard Gelies to be Major; A. B. de Lasalle to be Pay. Eds 
master; J. Darker to be Quartermaster; R. Krauthausen to be Surg.; L. Stauffer sell 
to be Assist.-Surg; A. Willmans to be Assist.-Surg. bie’ 
6th Light Infantry—G. M. Murray to be Paymaster; C. Wagner to be Surg.; G, nel 
Niebour to be Assist.-Surg.; J. M. Sticker to be Assist.-Surg. fins 
Dépot at Heligoland—Capt. F. C. Von Hennings to be Dépét Adjt. vice Hoff- Ma 
maun, appointed to the Staff; Peter Michels to be Dépét Quartermaster, vice Ad- ls. 
dison, resigned, Ch 
| Provisional Dépét Battalion—Capt. F. W. Gostling, from the 49th Foot, to be Gv 
Assist.-Adjt. vice King, appointed Adjt. St 
Unattached—Wrevet-Major L. Graham, of the 41st Foot, to have his brevet rank * 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854. ‘ ' 
| Hospital Staf’—Surg. J. W. Mostyn, M.D. from the 2d West India Regt. to be re 
| Staff-Sure. of the Second Class; Acting Assist.-Surg. J. D. Healy to be Assist,- G 
Surg. to the Forces, of 
| Breret—Vhe following promotion to take place consequent upon the death of the fa 
undermentioned officers—Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B. died June 28, 1855; J 
Gen, Sir W. G. Davey, died Jan. 25, 1856; Gen. Sir John Grey, K.C.B. died Feb, P 
| 19, 1856—Lieut.-Gen. C. A. A’Court Repington, C.B. to be Gen, Brevet-Lieut.-Col, tl 
R. A. Cuthbert, retired upon full-pay, 15th Foot, to be Col. in the Army, the rank \ 
being honorary only. Major 8. T. Christie, 86th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. ( 
The undermentioned officer, having completed three years’ service in the rank of 4 
Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal Warrant of f 
Oct. 6, 1854: Lieut.-Col, W. Irwin, half-pay, 80th Foot, ( Assist.-Quartermaster- \ 
Gen. Kilkenny.) f 


The undermentioned Lieuts. serving with local rank in Turkey while attached to 
the Turkish Contingent, to be attached to the Osmanli Horse Artillery—Lieuts. J. 
Thorburn, G. Smith, M. Nelson, N. Dogherty, D. Dowling. 

The undermentioned gentlemen to have the local rank of Quartermasters of the 
Second Class while attached to the Turkish Contingent—G. Hamilton; Mr. Hall, 
late Marine Artillery. 

The undermentioned gentlemen to have the local rank in Turkey while serving with 
the Turkish Contingent—To be Staff-Surg.—Surg. T. Morrison. To be Surgeons— 
Assist.-Surgeons Williamson, vice Wolseley, promoted ; C. Ferguson, vice Paton, 
promoted ; R. Edie, G. Yates, D. M*Pherson, W. Hutchinson. ‘To be Assist.-Surg. 
—Acting Assist.-Surg. 8. S. Shepherd. To be Acting Assist.-Surgeons—W. F. 
Mason, Gent. E. Meshullam, Gent. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India Company's Army, 
consequent upon the death of Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Littler, G.C.B. Bengal Infantry, 
on the 18th of February—Major-Gen. F. Young, Bengal Infantry, to be Lieut.- 
Gen. ; Col. R. Budd, Madras Infantry, to be Major-Gen, 

The undermentioned officers of the East India Company’s Service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honerary rank, as follows—To be Colonels—Lieut.-Cols. 
8. T. Phillips, Bengal Light Cavalry: G. Wright, Madras Infantry. To be Lieut.- 
Cols.—Majors T. D. Colyear, Bengal Light Cavalry ; P. Shortreed, Bengal Infantry : 
li. C. Rawlinson, C.B. Bombay Infantry. To be Major—Capt. J. Duncan, Bengal 
Infantry. 








FROM THE LONDON CAZETTE, MARCH 28. 
War Derarrvwent, March 28.—Hospital Staff—Acting Assist.-Surg. F. Pratt 
has been permitted to resign his appointment from 25th July 1855. 
Memorandum—-Yor Quartermaster John Dw yer to be Ensign, without purehase, 
and Adjutant in the 41st Foot, vice Cross, who resigns the Adjutancy only, which 
appeared in the Gazette of the 25th inst. read Quartermaster Sergt. J. Dwyer to be 
Ensign, without purchase, and Adjt. in the 46th Foot, vice Cross, Xe. 


2 


Che Pauy. 
Aptranty, Mareh 20.—(Corps of Royal Marines—Breret—Capt. E. P. H. Ussher, 
having been allowed to retire on full-pay, under the provisions of her Majesty's 
Order in Council, September 13, 1854, to be Major, the rank being honorary. 


First Lieut. W. K. Ireland to be Capt. vice 


March 22.—Corps of Royal Marines y 
3. Gardner to be First Lieut. vice Ireland, 


Ek. P. H. Ussher, retired ; Second Lieut. R 
promoted, 


~ 
Crade. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 25. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Axford Brothers, Bridgewater and Highbridge, timber- 
merchants—Smith and Smedley, or Smith and Co. Salford, roller-makers Evarard 
and Hall, Abbots Bromley, Statfordshire, drapers—Brookman and Bere, Pearl Street, 
Spitalfields, pork-butchers—R. R. and FE. Smith, Baylham, Suffolk, millers—Whit- 
taker and Co, Accrington, moulders—Kendall and Gardner, Dudiey, coal-masters— 
Bevan and Co. Eccleston, and Haliburton and Co. Aspull, Lancashire, manufac- 
turers of copperas—A. and D. Heard, Milton Street, City, vietuallers—Brown and 
Parkinson, Clitheroe, tailors—Smith and Sons, Halifax, dyers—Ilumphreys and 
Wallen, Old Broad Street, auctioneers teed and Leaver, Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, zine-workers—Holliday and Co. Birmingham, drapers ; as far as regards J. 
F. Harvey—Oldham and Tatham, Long Itchingten, Warwickshire, lime-1 





turers—Greenish and Dawkins, Haverfordwest, drapers ; as far as regards W. 
Dawkins—The Misses Hoopers, New Sarum, milliners—Millman and Grylls, 
Launceston, livery-stable-keepers—P. and F, Ullmer junior, Aldersgate Street, 
printers’-brokers—Tizard and Co. East Stonehouse, brewers—Ramsbottom and 


Pickup, Manchester, woollen-warehousemen—Edwards and Co. Plymouth, iron- 
founders; as far as regards S. Edwards and F, C. Cowell-—Clare and Sons, or 8. 
and J. Clare, Ashton-under-Lyne and Heywood, grocers—Barnes and Leach, 
Staverton Row, Newington, drapers Purner and Hipkins, Wolverhampton, brew- 
ers—Cartledge and Goddard, Basford, Nottinghamshire, brick-makers -~W hitmore 
and Whinstone, Union Court, Old Broad Street, go'd and silver pencil-case-makers 
—Walton and Walker, Wolverhampton, brass-founders —Auty and Parkinson, 
Dewsbury, yarn-spinners—Roberts and Butler, Liverpool, chemists Dea and Mar- 
tin, West Coker, Somersetshire, twine-manufacturers—-Gourlay and Walker junior, 
Northampton, tailors. 
Bankrupts.—Tuomas Sviru and Priv 
dealers, to surrender April 2, May 3: 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 





u Ticarthip, Stainsby Terrace, Poplar, 
licitor, Chidley, Gresham Street ; offi ial 
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Andrew's Road, Limehouse, builder, April 2, May 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 
WILLIAM isos, Sloane Street, chemist, April 4, May 9: solicitors, Norris and 
Allen, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Tuomas Joun Coomps, Portsea, baker, April 4, May 9 solicitors, Godwin, 
Temple ; Clark, Bishop’s Waltham ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
BexsaMin Coorer, Frome Selwood, clothier, April 7 7, May 5: solicitor, Miller, 
Frome; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 


—— 
Grorcr w ILLIAM Knee ur, St. 
10; solic itor, Pr Abchurch Lane ; 











Bexzamin Woop, Sheffield, boiler-maker, \pril 5, May 3: solicitors, Cooper and 
Sons, Manchester; official assignee, Brewin, Sheflic ld. 
WiuiAM Surman, Manchester, baker, April 8, 29: solicitors, Hardman, Man- 


chester ; official assignee, Pott, 
Sees Soeewes®, Bishopwes : , engine-builder, April 4, May ¢ 
tor, Bramwell, Sunderland ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle “upon Pyne. 
Joux Best, South Shie lds, spirit-mere hant, April 10, May 20: solicitors, 
Church Court, Old Jewry; Hoyle, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; offic ial assignee, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Dividends.— April 25, Jones, 
Clegg, Salford, iron~- ~founders 
cotton-spinners—- April 15, Stirke, 





solici- 











Crosby, 
Baker, 





Manchester, machine-maker— April 25, Jones and 
April 16, Wall and Holt, Samlesbury, Preston, 

Manchester, money-scrivener—April 16, Wilson, 
Salford, iron-founder—April 16, Cooke, Manchester, timber-merchant—April 25, 
Richardson jun. Cockermouth, brewer—April 17, Young, North Shields and How- 
den Pans, ship-builder—April 17, Dixon, Crook, Durham, grocer—April 25, Walton, 
Haverton Hill, Durham, glass-manufacturer. 

Certificates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 15, Virtue, Newman Street, and Alfred Mews, Tottenham Court 
Road, carpenter—April 16, Hobbs, Brighton, ironmonger—April 16, Schenk, Royal 
Exchange Buildings, mere hant—. April 16, Gaskell and Garstang, Blackburn, 
machine-makers. 

larations of Diridends.—French, St. Mary's Terrace, Walworth, stationer; first 
div. of 1s. 2d. bap mage! next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Alderman- 
bury—Edwards jun, Landport, corn-factor ; first div, of 10)d, Wednesday next, and 
three subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury—Newton and Payne, New Park 
Street, Southwark, gas-engineers ; second div. of 2s. 8d. Wednesday next, and 
three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—W ilson, Friday Stree t, mer- 
seventh div. of 64d. Wednesday next, and three subseque nt We dnesdays ; 





chant ; 
Edwards, Sambrook C ourt- Wylde, New Cave ndish Street, Portland Place, music- 
seller; first divfof ld. any Tuesday ; Pet nnell, Guildhall Chambers Fox, Crom- 





bie’s Row, Commercial Road st, clothier; second div. of ld. any Tue sday; Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Briggs, Chatham and Newington, grocer; sex ‘ond and 
final div. of 3d. any Guildhall Chambers—J. and J. R. Reay, 


fuesday; Pennell, 
Mark Lane, wine-mere hants ; final div. of ls. Ojd.; and third and final div. of 
any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 


ls. Ojd. on the separate estate of J. Reay sen. 

Chambers—Dunkley, Daventry, grocer; second div. of 6d y Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Lough and Limebeer, Great Sum Street, and St. James's 
Street, blacking-manufacturers; second div. . 2d. any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Douglas, Old Broad Street, merchant; sixth and final div. of 
id. an Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Powell, Romsey, cabinet-maker ; 
second and final div. of 3}d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall C hambers ~Williams, 
Fenchurch Street, me srcha it; fourth and final div. of 23d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Waddell, Lime Street, insurance -broke r; third and final div, 
of ld. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Champers—Hunt, He adham, Hertfordshire, 
farmer; first div. of 13s, any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Giles, St. 
John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, wire-worker; second and final div, of Jd. any Tuesday ; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Demaise and Wooller, Bucklersbury, merchants ; 
third and final div. of 13d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Brown, 


















Winchester, carpenter; final div. of Is. 3d, any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Digby, Birch, Essex, miller; first div. of 8d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Tapling, Wood Street, Cheapside, carpet-warehouseman ; 


final div. of 1d. any Tuesday; Pennel', Guildhall Chambers—T. and J. Heywood, 
Wood Street, Cheapside, and Melbourne, New South Wales, lace-ware houseme n; 
first div. of 1s. 6¢. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Scotch Sequestrations.— Goodfellow, Dunfermline, grocer, April 7—Wilson, Leith, 
ship-broker, April 1—Muir, Glasgow, commission-merchant, April 5, 


MARCH 28. 

Hitchin, chemists—Roberts & 
butchers—Blinkhorn and 
and W. Evans, Ha- 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

"artnerships Dissolred.—C\isby jun. and Kershaw, 
Pilling, Bury urriers— Brooksbank and Co, Almondbury, 
Son, Bolton, joiners—Paterson and Co, Hull, lithographers—J. 
verfordwest, curriers—R. and J. Barrell, Keynsham, Somersetshire, smiths——W. and 
E, Paine, Princes Risborough, Buckinghamshire, mealmen—Cail and Atkin, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne, mathematical-instrument-makers—Pearless and Davey, Taun- 
ton, millers—Quayle and Cunliffe, Rochdale, joiners— Hennessey and Pelly, War- 
dour Street, cabinet-makers—Hudson and Clark, Liverpool, brass-founders—Pea- 
cock and Co. Manchester, starch-manufacturers—Emson and Co, Saffron Walden, 
grocers—Smith and Co. Preston, soap-boilers—Cooke and Linnell, Milton Bryant, 
Bedfordshire, farmers—Deed and Buckland, Lisle Street, Leicester Square—Smith 
and May, Normanby, Yorkshire, builders— Deller and Wedge, Newbury, brewers 
Brookman and Bence, Pearl Street, Spitallields, pork-butchers—Bennett and 
Kelly, Lower Belgrave Place, Pimlico, auctioneers——The Liverpool Wharf Company, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, wharfingers—Lcees and Booth, Manchester, coal-mer- 
chants— Barton and Wright, Tildesley, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Bonsall and 
Rushton, Manchester, auctioneers—Reid and Co. Lawrence Lane, Cheap- 
side, silk-manufacturers ; as far as regards Gi, Whitehead—Nussey and Sons, 
Leeds, dyers; as far as regards B. Nussey—Rich and Co. grocers—-Kingsbury and 


















Sons, Ringwood, grocers, as far as regards J. B. Kings! Binns and Co, 
Halifax, machine-makers ; as far as regards G. Binns . Yates, Shiffnall, 
builders—Snell and Co. Albemarle Street, cabinet-makers ; as regards W. and 





EK. Snell—Fleming and Co. Manchester, machine-makers ; regards D. Tay- 
4 and W. Cromblcholme-— King and Son, Glasgow, manufac cares rs; as far as regards 
. King. 

, Annulled.—Urxny Prise, Bristel, baker. 

Bankrupts.—Uexny ExManst Pecoincer, Red Lion Street, Holborn, 
hant, to surrender April 8, May 8: solicitor, Chapple, Great Carter Lane ; 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Henry Coiiis, Ashford, carpenter, April i, 
Ian Square ; F arle ry and Co, Ashford ; official 

James Bartey, Wood Street, merchant, 
Friday Street ; offic ial assignee, Cannan, Alderm bury. 

Tuomas Evans, Wood Street, umbre lla-mé anufacturer, 
Lawrance and Co. Old Jew ry Chambers ; official assignee, 

Rosert Lixcox, ‘Tottenham Court Road, victualler, 
Smith and Son, Barnard’s Inn; official assignee, Stansfeld, 

JAMES Coorer, Ryde, grocer, April7, May 17: solicitors 
Broad Street ; Johnson, Ryde ; official assignee, Nicholson, 

Joun Buck Toker, Manchester, manufacturer of malleable-cast-iron, 
May 5- solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, 
Sambrook Court. 

Maximintan Lasker and Gustave Brrrer, 
April 10, May 13: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. 
signee, Lee, Alde rmanbury. 

oskPh Hirkiss, Tipton, iron-master, April 
Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official as 


flour-mer- 
official 





i: solicitors, Venour, Gray's 
Aldermanbury. 
solicitors, Reed and Co, 





April 4, May 9: solicitors, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
April 9, May 7: solicitors, 
Basingh: ull Street. 
, Sewell and Co, 
Basinghall Street. 
April &, 
Edwards, 


Old 








New Basinghall Street, merchants, 
Old Jewry Chambers; official as- 


solicitors, Smith, Tipton ; 
», Whitmore, Birmingham. 





Wruiam Barun Moss, Stamford, butcher, April 22, May 6: solicitors, Law, 
Stamford ; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; offic ti assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 
ONATHAN Tuomas OwrEN, Swansea, optician, April 8, May 6: solicitors, Hobbs, 


Bristol. 
Fryer, Exeter; 


official assignee, Acraman, 
10, 30: solicitor, 


Bristol ; Abbot and Lucas, Bristol ; 

Ricuarv Porren, Exeter, ship-builder, April 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Dividends,—A April 15, M‘Carroll, Brighton, seller of umsic 
15, White, Mark Lane , merchant—April 18, Hart, Strand, iroumonger—May 3, W. 
und J. Horton, Wednesbury, timber-merchants—April 19, W. Horton, Wedne ssbury, 
timber-mere hant—: April 19, J. Horton, Wednesbury, timber-merchant—April 2 22, 
J. and J. Plumbe junior, Southport, painters 

Certificates to be aranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 18, Woodrotfe, Leather Lane, victualler April 18, Bond, Ludgate 
Mill, shawlman April 18, W illic ums, Wilby Terrace, Mile-end Road, tea-dealer— 
April 18, Mi ay, Lower James Street, Golden Squs are, pianoforte-maker—April 18, 
tebe st Donyland, Essex ship-owner April 1s, Page, Chelmsford, coach- 
ee der—April 22, Vaughan, Fishguard, maltster—April 24, Heslington, Birming- 
iam, straw-dealer, 

9 Declarations of Dividends.- Kay and Co, Heywood, 
9s. Sf. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Barton, 
- of 2s. 3¢. on the separate estate, any Tuesday ; [et 


al 











cotton-spinners ; first div. 
Manchester, dealer; first 
aman, Manchester—Allen 


and Cockson, 
Hlernaman, 
div. 





Dresser, 
c 


Edinburgh, 
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Manches 


of ls. 4d. any 








Manchester, 
hester 


blacksmith, Ay 


BRITISH 


3 per Cent Consols .. 
Ditto for Account 

3 per Cents Reduced.. 
New 3 per Cents... 
Long Annuities 
4 ities 1885 e 
Bank Stock, 8 per Ce nt 
India Stock, 10} per Cx 
Exchequer Bills, 23 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent. 





e 








Manchester, 
or—Fletcher, 
uesday; Hernaman, 
umbrella-manufacturer; first div. of 8d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, 
first div. of 4jd. any Tuesda 
first div, 


ril 


insurance e-broke 2 


machinist ; 
Kenyon, Blackburn, painter ; 
Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Latta, 
Glasgow, 





March 31. 


Italian warchouseman ; 
Shaw Edge, 


Glasgow, 
Rosenthal, 





first div. of 6s. any Tuesday, 
Crompton, cotton-spinner ; first 
Mane hester—Richardson, Manchester, 
Manchester— 
; Hernaman, Man- 
of 88. 4jd. any Tuesday ; Hernaman, 
April 4—Croll, 
Archer, 


commission-merchant, 
Glasgow, bookseller, April 5— 


PRICES CURRENT. 


ad. per diem. . : 





OREIGN. 
















































FUNDS 
Saturd. Monday Tuesday | Wednes.| 








Closing Prices.) 
Thurs. | 





FUNDS 


























































| 

| 5 

| Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eve as ) 

Austrian ........s000. 5 p.ct — | French... ‘ip P Ct. —_—- 

| Belgian . 45 — —_— | Mexican 20% 
DED. onsenss 2—- | —— | Peruvian 738 

} Mrazilian... ee soos > iI 101} | Portuguese. . a —— 

} Buenos Ayres .... 28 = | 58 | Russian . 4 lo 
Chilian. eeoee 6— | —— | Sardinian. 5 — of 
Danish s- | Spanish ..........-..0000s 3s=— 4 
BEIOD. . cccccccvcces 2. =— _ Ditto New Deferred ....... 3=— a4 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 23—- 63, | Ditto Passive eae 7 

| DDIGEO,. .cccccecsccrcvceces i-— 96 | Turkish t— 90. 
French ,......+ t= — Venezuela ovocceeeeces 43 — —_ 

SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the W eck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— | Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter .. 89 DE, sc ociscssccncencees 7 

| Caledonian seee 604 British North American 655 

Chester and Holyhead Seevcece 4 GIP ccescccceccceccevees 65 ex n. 

| Eastern Counties ‘ MHexd Colonial ...... ae —_— 
Edinburg nd Glasgow .... at -—— Commercial of Londo “ see _—_ 

} Glasgow and South-Western . —_— | Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 16 
G NOrtherm .......+seeeeeee O44 LOGON .....ccecccsseveccocces 66 

south. and West. Ireland. 104g } London and © ‘ounty 31 

Western . i 524 LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia 16) 

| and Selby........ ee London Joint Stock.... 29 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. oe London and Westminste “ 45 
Lancaster and Carlisle... .... be | National Bank .. —_ 
London, Brighton,& South C voast lol | National Provincial . a 
London and Blackwall ........ 7 New South Wal 38g 
London and North-Western. Oriental 43 
London and South-Western... Provine 524 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln | Royal British .. 504 
Midland | South Australia 404 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | | Union of Australi 7 

| North British Union of London, 26 

| North-Bastern—Berwick | Docks— 

North- Eastern— York wall : | Bast and West India....... eee _— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhs mae 26) London ..... 994 
Scottish Central . } oj st Katherine . R34 
Scottish Midland — | Victoria ...6.6..666. —_ 
South Eastern and Dover . | Toy | MisceL_tanrous— 

Eastern of France.......... } 39 Australian Agricultural ...... 26 
East India Guaranteed 22 British American Land 48 
Great Indian Peninsular 21 |} Canada .. . : 140 
Great Western of Canada . 25,exn. | Crystal Palace prt 
Paris and Lyons ............ | 4195 | Electric Te legraph 2 

Mines— | | eral Screw 5) ° 16 
Agua Fria .. | | General Steam...... . 26 
Brazilian Imperial . | Peel River Land and Mineral . 2 
Ditto St. John del Rey | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 67 
Cobre Copper .... | Royal Mail Steam............. 79 
Rhymney Iron es y South Australian ... coeeccee 36 
BU L L ION. Peroz. | METALS. Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 Fa ge Taray ong . 2 - ° 4 : 
Mexican Dollars .....ccscsccscce 00°80 Lead, British Pig ... 27 5 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, 051 Steel, Swedish Keg ooo. 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 28. 
ae *6 s. | & , , ‘ 
Wheat, R.O. Oto 0 Fine Tito 0 | Fine...... 73 to 76 } Indian Corn. 36 to 40 
Fine .. 0— 0| Foreign,R 68—7 76 | Peas, Hog... 36—38 | Oats, Feed.. 20—al 
Red, New. 60—65 | White F Maple ..., 39—4l | Fine .... 22—23 
Fine ...... 67— 0; Rye.. | White and .., 24—26 
White Old 0— 0} Barley.... Blue | Fine .... 25—26 
Fine O— 0| Malting .. 39—40 Beans, Tic | Potato.... 29—30 
New Malt, Ord... 70—73 Harrow.. | Fine . 30— 32 





| 
-instruments—April 


of | 





6i—73 | 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | 











WEEKLY Y AV ERAGE 
For the Week ending March . 








































































Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat .... 698. 3d. | Rye ....... 46s. Od Wheat . 678. Sd. | Rye 5d, 
Marley .... 36 3 Beans...... 41 4 | Barley . 37 2 Beans 7 
Oats coccce 23 #7 Peas .. 490 1 | Oats....... 23 2 Peas 6 
FLOUR PROV SIONS. 
Town made .........+. per sack 62s. to 6 Butter—Rest Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz, 
Seconds as + Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Ol. Os. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 = 3 Bacon, trish ..... per cwt. 68s, — 70s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ “63 — 49 Cheese, Cheshire . eoccccoce VO, = &® 
American ......- per barrel 34 — 39 Derby “6 — 7% 
Canadian .......050.s000+ — 3 Mains, York «0.6600 seeeceeees re 
Bread, 7}d. to 94d. the 41b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoare ano LeapENnAce.* CATTLE MARKET." Heap or Carrie at THE 
s. &. ¢ sa ‘ sd. ad CATTLE MARKET 
Reef... 2 6to3 4to3 10 2luto4 4to4 8 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 4—4 O—4 8 4 0—410—5 2| Beasts. 2,97 920 
Veal... 4 O—4 8—35 4 5 0—-5 6—510 Sheep 
York... 4 0—4 8—5 0 - 40—4 4 —410 Calves... 
lamb. 7 @—-8 O-—-0O0 86. 6 —7 —7 4 Pigs 
* To » sink the offal, » per 8 Ib. 
WwooL 
Kent Pockets ....... 56s. to 90s. Down Tegs .....eeeeees per lb i to 16)¢d, 
Choice ditto. 60 — 120 Wethers ... — 14 
Sussex ditto 5 Bt Leicester Fleeces ..... 666666 3° _- Ys 
Farnham ditto . e-—- oO Combing ...... ecescce i —KM 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) 
CUMBERLAND Sm iruriecp. Wurirecuwarrt. 
May, Good ........ 120s. to 126s 112s. to 108s. to 120s, 
*" Inferior .- loo —11M oo 55 — 100 
ce 680 100 o-— OO, oo —- @ 
Clover 120 — 130 ..... 13@ 0 — 135 120 — 130 
Wheat Straw......... BO — BA nnseceees SRD cccccccee 23 =— 8 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6¢. | Jamaica Rum... per gal ¥- 10d. to 5s. 2d, 
Congou, fine .....6.6ee0« 16—2 3 feo pacnsosncsesousese 7-10 4 
Pckoe; flowery ...... 1o9—4 0 Cotton, N Orleans per Ib 4 4j— 08 
In bond—Duty Is. 9d per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 37 6 — 38 0 
Coffee , fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Peruvian perton.2200 0 — 6 @ 
iotcneane 50s. Od. to Sls. Od Tallow, P. ¥. C...perewt. 46 6 — 47 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 45s. Od. to 50s, Od Town... 7é6é~—- 00 
Rice, Carolina........... 238. Od. to 30s, Od Rape Oil, Pale .. 2o-8 0 
Sugar, Muscovado 25s. 4d Brown 60-468 6 
West India Mol: 04. to 185. Cd Linseed Oi! K o~—- 00 
Tr Cocoa-nut Oil . o-—% 0 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton 60s. to 70%. | Palm Oi)..... o—38 0 
Shaws .0 — 9 LinseedgOil-cak o- 00 
York Regents peecoesesos . 65 — 8 Coals, Hetton 7 6 —- 00 
Bootch 4p sesccee eoes - 0 — 70 TOSS. ccccccccsecese 12 6 = OO 
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al 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Atragp Wican. 

Monday and during the Week, will be presented the 
New and Original Comedy of STILL WATERS RUN 
DEEP (as performed before the Queen, at Windsor Castle). 
John Mildmay, Mr. Alfred Wigan; Mrs. Hector Sternhold, 
Mrs. Alfred Wigan. To conclude with the Fairy Extra- 
vaganza of THE DISCREET PRINCESS; or the THREE 
GLASS DISTAFPFs. 


ro ry ‘ 
HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 
Piccadilly —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
every night, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in 
South Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 
3 o'clock. The Pictures are painted by Messrs. Richard 
Leitch, Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, 
and Phillips. The music conducted by Mr. J. Colson.—Ad- 
mittance, ls., 2s., & 3s.—Children half-price in the Reserved 
Seats and Stalls. The Museum is open GRATIS during the 
day from 11 till 6, (Saturdays excepted.) 
“* One of the most interesting and remarkable entertain 
ments on record."'"—Literary Gazette. 


™N y , 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. (By Royal 
Charter.) Prizeholders select for themselves from the 
Public Exhibitions. Ey Subscriber of One Guinea will 
have, besides the chance of a prize, an impression of a oe 
of HARVEST IN THE HIGHLANDS, Engraved by J. 
Witmonre, A.R.A. from the important and well-known Pie: 
ture by Sir E. Landseer, 2. A. and Sir Augustus Callcott, 
R.A. Subscription — rt Monday next, 31st inst. 
iE GODWIN, | Honorary 
LE WIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
























44, West | Strand. 
. NS’ r 
ROTECTION AGAINST ADUL- 
TERATION OF FOOD, DRINK, AND DRUGS 
OTHER COMMERCIAL FRAUDS.—The Chief Oftt 
Central Dépot of the UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR has been 
opened at 83, Cannon Street West, Corner of College Hill, 
City. The West-end Dépot continues as before at 23, Kir 
William Street, Charing Cross. List of Prices, with "Testi- 
monials and names of Friends and Patrons, sent free on ap- 
Wena to the Universal yor, at 83, Cannon Street 
yest, Corner of College Hill, 
Street, Charing Cross 


ICTORIA L IF E 
PANY. No. 18, 
City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
Half the Annual Premium may be paid during the first 
five years. 
One-third may remain on credit during the a of life. 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, 
Loans to Assurers on personal or other Aa rs tan 
80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent on the premiums paid 
Ww 


Priest ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


39, Throgmorton Street, Bank 

Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 

Edward Kates, Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2 


























ASSURANCE 


King William Street, Mansionhouse, 








ponte A Ba Clark, Esq 





ur 
Cuy, and 23, King William | 


COM- | 


Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. | 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 


Lt premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
eur 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 400,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year. 
Premiums to assure 1000. Whole Term 











One Seven Without 

Age. Year Years. Protits. 
20 ..£017 8 .. £019 9 111 10 
30 .. 113 2 207 
40. 150 169 1 21410 
SO... LM 1 ., LIV » 4 011 
o.3824.. 317 0 +» 6 010 

MUTUAL BRAN ‘H. 


Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
See em, to participate in four-fifths or 80 per cent of the 
profit 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduc tion of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re 
— for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 

be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
Sn of Europe or British North America without extra 
c 
° The 1 _ officers attend every day at a quarter before 

o’cloe! 





E. BATES, Resident Director. _ 
E JON 


r . 
ONTRACT FOR THE CARRIAGE 
OF TIMBEK FROM DEAN FOREST AND THE 
HIGH MEADOWS TO PEMBROKE 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the 
Navy, Somerset Place, 28th March 1856. 

The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
do hereby give notice, that on Turspay the 15th Aragit next, 
at Two o’Clock, they will be ready to treat with such per- 
sons as may be w illing to contract for conveying about 

1293 Loads of Oak Timber 
from DEAN FOREST and the HIGH MEADOWS in the 
County of Gloucester, to her Majesty's Dockyard at Pem- 
broke. A form of the tender may be seen at the said office. 
No tender will be received after two o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or 
an nt for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“ Tender for Carriage of Timber,’ and must also be delivered 
at Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by two 
responsible pe rsons, engaging to become bound with the 
person tendering, in the sum of VW. per load, for the due per- 
formance of the contract. 


47 r 
HE LONDON AND WEST MINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe.-—These Notes are issued 
without ¢ ge, and they are cashed abroad free of com- 
mission. The Bank also issues, of charge, Letters of 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe. The 
Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in Loth 
bury. 
The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office, 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 
City Office, Lothbury, W. J. Henderson, Manager, and C 
Fietcher, Country Manager 
Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square, J. W. Weldon, 
Manager. 
Bloomsbury Branch, 214, High Holborn, W. Ewings, Manager. 
Southwark Branch, 3, Wellington Street, Borough, E. Kings 
ford, Manager, H. Withers, Sub-Manager. 
Eastern } ach, 87, High Street, Whitechapel, W. D. As 
perne, Manager 
St. Marylebone Branch, 4, 
M. Mitchell, Manager. 
Temple Bar Branch, 217, Strand, C. Ward, Manager 
The rate of Interest allowed at present on Deposits of 500. 
and upwards, is 5 per Cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


FOR GENTLEM 
NICOLL employ the BEST 


TALE and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
land, France, and Germany. 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, 
ONE GUINEA. 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
YESTS 





















= 














Stratford Place, Oxford Street, G 


i} ESSRS. 





Waterproof, yet evaporable, 






Es TIM ATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. 
114, 116, 118, 120, 120, Regen nt Street » and 22, Cornhill. 


yar 7 "I . 
[HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in 
a England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and Co. Tea 
Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
STRONG CONGOU TI —2s. Bd., 2s. 10d., 3s., 38. 2d. 
zeneral Price Current is published every month, contain- 
antages of the London markets, and is sent 
free “by post on application 
SUGARS are supplied at market prices 
TEAS and COFEES to the value of 40s. or upwards sent 
riage free to any railway station or market town in 


DURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 




































eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
| gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 


IGHT BROWN COD- “LIVER OIL.— | 


Prescribed with confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, speedy and uniform efficacy, entire freedom from 
nauseous flavour, and marked superiority over every other 


variety. 
EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
‘ Professor at the University of London, &e. &e. 

‘It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and 
investigations into the properties of this oil should himself 
be the pure? or of this important medicine. I am satistied 
that for medicinal purposes no fincroil can be procured.’ 

DR. LETHERY, 

Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c. &c. 

“The oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
‘Huile Brune,’ and described as the best variety in the 
masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. From my investigations, 
io nodoubt of its being a pure and unadulterated ar- 

cle,” 











ARTHUR H. HASSALL, Esq. M.D. F.L.S. 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the 
* Lancet,” &c. &e. 
“So great is my confidence in the article that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 


Sold by Ansan, Harrorp, and Co. 77, Strand, London, Dr. 
= Jonon's sole British Consignees ; in the country by many 
table Chemists. 
alf-pints (10 ounces) 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces) 4s. 9d. ; 
qusee (40 ounces) 9s, IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Cavtion—Each botte is sealed with a stamped metallic 
capsule, and bears beneath the Fp outside wrapper a label 
with Dr. de Jongh's stamp and signature. All oils offered 
as Dr. de Jongh's, or as of the same kind, without such marks, 
are fraudulent impositions 


Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion, Combined one the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. repared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Genera Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 1 New Bond Street. 


TO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 


MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and Debility. 

DU BARRY'’S DELICIOUS REVALE 
FOOD saves fifty times its cost in Medicine, and Cures the 
above complaints and their consequences, such as flatu- 
lency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, 
nervous headaches, deafness, noises in the head and ears, 
pains at the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders, 
diarrhea, dysentery, impurities and poverty of the blood, 
scrofula, asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, nausea and sic k- 
ness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, low spirits, 
spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, in- 
quietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, paralysis, 
tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of me- 
mory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me 
lancholy, groundless fear, indecision. 

Barry po Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London. 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given: 

Cure No. 71, of Dyspepsia. From the RIGHT HON. THE 
LORD STEWART DE DECIES. “I have derived con- 
siderable benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
and consider it due to yourselves and the public to authorize 
the publication of these lines. 

















NTA ARABICA 





STEWART DE DECIES." 
From the DOWAGER COUNT S OF CASTLESTUART. 
Cure 52,612. 

“ Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th December 1854. 

“THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF CASTLESTUART 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to state 
that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food has cured 
her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, bile, great 
nervousness and irritability, of many years’ standing. This 
Food deserves the confidence of all sufferers, and may be 
considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheerfully 
answered.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—‘‘ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomiting, have 
been remov ed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

“Maria Jolly, W ortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’ 

In canisters, 1lb., 2s. 9d.; 20b., 4s. 6d.; Sib. Ls.; 121b., 
22s.; super- refined, inb., 6s.; 2Ib., ‘is ; Sib 22s. ; 10ib., 33s. 
The’ 101b. and 121b. carriage ‘tree by a post-office order. 

Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London ; Fort- 
num, Mason, and Co. purveyors to her — sty, Piccadilly ; 
also at 60, 'Gracechurch Street ; 330 and 451, Strand; 4, 
Cheapside ; 68, Cornhill; 49, Hishopagate Street ; 55, Charing 
Cross; 54, Upper Baker Street 63 and 150, Oxford Street. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS the greatest 


Wonder of the Age.—The cynics of the medical schools 
are constrained to admit that Holloway's pills banish disease 
from the stomach, liver, and bowels, without reducing the 
strength of the patient. This is the greatest medical 
triumph of the nineteenth century ; therefore it is astonish- 
ing that persons should suffer, when a remedy is to be ob- 
tained so readily. These pills cure bile, indigestion, di 
orders of the liver, complaints of the stomach, spasms, dis- 
eases of the chest, and other internal irregularities. Sold 
by all Medicine-vendors throughout the world ; at Professor 
Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York ; by A. Sramra, Constantinople ; 
A. Gernicy, Smyrna ; and E. Mui, Malta. 
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RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The EASTER 








VACATION will END on Satvapay the 29th INSTANT, 
when the Boarders will return to their houses. The Stu. 
dies of the College will commence and new Students will be 
admitted on Monvay the 3ist, at 9 a.m. 

H. COTTERILL, Principal. 
ya eh x > 
i} DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 

All the best new works may be had without delay 
fr this extensive Library by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum. The pre ference is given to works of 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel, 
Prospe ‘ctuses may “° obtained on application.—Cu ries 3 
warp Mvuotis, 510, New Oxford Street, London; and 7 
Cross Street, Manchester. 

Tetra r 
ROSS’S LIQUID HAIR-DYE 












LEX. 


t is now pronounced to be the only dye that will dye 


the hair properly, and that with little trouble. From the 
evidence of the highest authority lately given so conspicu- 
ously, and noticed by the press, it has at last overcome al] 
fraudulent dyes, and the public are now satisfied upon its 
merits. Charges for dyeing the hair moderate, depending 
upon the quantity for price. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent free for 54 
stamps, by Atex. Ross, 1, Little Queen Street, High Holborn, 


] R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
—Extract ofa Le tter from Mr. J. Cole, Chemist, Abe- 
sell as much of Dr. Locock’s Pul 
monic Wafers as any druggist in Wales, and can bear testi- 
mony to their efticeacy.”—Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers 
give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. They have a most 
pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Seld 
by all chemists 
ah . wwe - 
91 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improveme nts, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-"51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder- Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER'S PH(ENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Dépdt, 474, 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post 

Sold also by HOBBS ILEY, and Co. 97, Cheapside. 

ATT DAID Das wh €«CMNMLTLELTAATTo 
LE MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE— 

This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it docs the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ease and precision; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ,; 
prices 24s. and upwards ; to be seen only at the Patentees’, 
Messrs. HEAL & SON, whose warerooms also — every 
variety of Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a 
ge neral assortment of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, oan BED 
ROOM FURNITURE. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road 


Y\Ar . . 
JEW LABEL.—In consequence of the 
great variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL now in circulation, Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro 
cess of their own, have succeeded in producing from stve! 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed 
of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated one hundred 
and thirty times— forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which isengra , in white letters, ““ Under the Patron 
age of the Courts of Europe," with an embossed profile of her 
Majesty “‘ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose, 
and which surmounts the words (also in white le tters) “ Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Ke 
beautifying the Human Hair,” with the Signature of the 
Proprietors in Red Ink “ A. Rowtanp and Sons.” Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 


N°: 13, 
BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE 




























and DA 
VIS, Surgeon- Dentists, patentees of the pneumatic palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con 


sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Px 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant w lings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and suppl) 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5. 


(\OMMANS'’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
/ NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
wees is amongst the ane in testimony of its high value. 
Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally orde red it,) but all who try it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &€ 
To Mr. Commans. Wu. Eve ag’ 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub- 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 
~ HEALTH.— 


y 
PPRAMP TON’ S PILL OF 
The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be ra 
its importance to every house keeper in the kingdom Yor 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 2li ob 
structions, the distre ssing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Prout and Har- 
sant, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
Is. ‘~ and 2s. 9d. per box. 


PURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC -MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting pe is supplied by the 
AIN-PAD and PATE LEVER fitting with so 
se and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hac, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
= circumference of the body, two inches below th : hips, be 
ent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE 
+L ASTIC STOCKINGS, K) 
4, &c. for VARICOSE VEIN and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & They 
are porous, light in texture, and ine xpensiv e, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s, 6d. to Ifs each ; 
postage 6d. M ANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 
HE OLD VICARAGE, in 3 vols. 
by Mrs. Huppack, (Niece of Miss Austen,) 
Authoress of ‘* The Wite’s Sister,” ‘* May and De- 
cember,” &c. is Now Ready 
Cuartes J. Skreet, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 
“This day is published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 9s. : 
HE SCIENCE of SOCIAL OPULENCE, 
By Wii1iam Lvcas Sarcent, late of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
London : Simektx, Marsuarr, and Co. Birmingham : 
WituiaM Grew and Son; and all Booksellers. 


NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Now ready, in post &vo. 9s. 6d. 
TONGE’S PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- | 
LISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, Used in Eton, 

Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and King’s 
College, London. 

“The thanks of all schoolboys, and of many Latin | 
students too, are due to Mr. Yonge. The slightest | 
glance will prove how great an advance he has made 
upon others.” —CGuardian, 

“ It isthe best—we were going to say the only really 
useful English-Latin Dictionary we have ever met | 
with.” —Spectator. 
London: Ricuarv Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 

her Majesty. 
THE DEPOSED KING OF OUDE, 
In small post 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra gilt, 
HE PRIVATE LIFE of an EASTERN | 
KING. By Wicu1aM Kyicuron, Author of ** Fo- 
rest Life in Ceylon.” With Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir, expressly designed for this, the Fourth Edition. 

In this work is prominently brought to our notice | 
the private life of the now deposed King of Oude. It 
should be read by all interested in the expansion of our 
Indian territory, it being a book of fact, and not of fie- 
tion. 
London : 





Grorcr Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon | 
Street. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
By JOHN COLLINS, 
HE 


FALL OF 
a Poem of Creation 
With Notes, containing a Philosophical Anaiysis of the 
Revealed Doctrines of Religion. 
Now published, Two Cantos, with Notes upon 
Tue Resurrection anp Furune Srare: 
Tue Bearinos or ReLicion uron LxecisLation, 
APPENDIX ON PARLIAMENTARY OATHS, 
with Opinion of 
The Right Honowable Joskru Napier, M.P. 
London: Lonemax, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


In small 4to. price 25s. handsomely bownd in cloth ; 
or 38s. in moroceo by Hayday, — 
N ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS'S SACRED ALLE- 
GORIES ; containing the Shadow of the Cross, the 
Distant Hills, the Old Man’s Home, and the King’s 
Messengers. With numerous Engravings on Wood 
from Original Designs by C. W. Cope, R.A. J. C, 
Horsley, A.R.A. Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, and 
George E. Hicks. 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLE- 
GORIES, (with Memoir and Portrait of the Author, 
price 9s.; or any of the separate Editions, as usual. 





This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 
HE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC, 
A History. By Joun Lornror Morey. 

“Itis a work of real historical value, the result of 
accurate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from 
first to last deeply interesting.”—Athen@um. 

“His ‘History’ is a work of which any country 
might be proud.’’— ress. 

“ Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of his- 
torical documents necessary to the composition of his 
work.” — Leader. 

London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand; Cuarman and Ha.t, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price Is, the 7th Part of 


HAMBERS’S HISTORY of the RUS- 
) SIAN WAR. 
With Maps, Plans, and Pictorial Illustrations. 
Price 1s, paper covers ; or ls. 6d. cloth, 
v Volume III. of 
HAKSPERE’S WORKS—CHAM- 
\ BERS’S IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S 
CABINET EDITION. With Supplementary Notes 
and Wood Engravings. In 12 Monthly Volumes. 
Price 84d. Part XX VII. for April, 
= JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 


Price 15s. royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 


HAMBERS’S ATLAS FOR THE 
PEOPLE, New and Improved Edition. 
This Atlas consists of 32 Quarto and 4 Folio Maps, 
beautifully printed in colours ; with a Descriptive In- 
troduction and copious Consulting Index. 


Price 15s. royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 


\HAMBERS’S PARLOUR ATLAS, 
This Atlas consists of the same Maps, &c. as the 
ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Price 15s. handsomely bound in cloth, 


“ ; the 2d Volume of " aoe 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAN D, brought up to the Russian War. 
Revised under the care of Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
Also, Part XVIII. price 2s. 
Price 12s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
. Bs the 3d Volume of i 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; being the 
_ Old and New Testaments, according to the Au- 
thorized Version ; with Notes by Dr. Krrro. 
: Also, Part XVIII. price 2s. 
W. and R, Cuameers, London and Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE. 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


On the 31st instant will be 


published, with the Magazines, the first Monthly Part, pp. 120, 
(price 1s. 8d.) of the New Illustrated Series of the Literary 
Gazette and Journal of Archeology, Science, and Art. 

Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


HISTORY OF RICHARD CROMWELL 
AND TILE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. 
By M. GUIZOT. 
By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE ENGLISH 
COMMONWEALTH TO THE DEATH OF CROMWELL. 


Second Edition, 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


Ill. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640, 
TO THE DEATH OF CHARLES LI. 


New Edition, 2 vols. 


Bvo, 28s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD and SONS’ 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


. 

THE TRANSCAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN 

of the TURKISH ARMY UNDER OMAR PASHA, 

\ Personal Narrative. By Laurence OLirHant, 

Esq. Author of the ** Russian Shores of the Black 

Sea,” &e. With Illustrations drawn by Omar 
| Pasha’s Artist. Price 10s, 6d. 


' 


Il. 

PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 
BROSIAN LE. Edited by Professor Ferrier. 4 
vols. crown 8vo. 6s, each. The 4th Volume will be 
published in April. inl. 

| LIEUT,-COL, HAMLEY’S STORY of the 
CAMPAIGN of SEBASTOPOL. With coloured 
Illustrations, drawn in Camp, by the Author, 8vo. 


21s. IV. 

MR. OLIPHANT’S MINNESOTA and the 
FAR — 8vo. with Map and Illustrations. 
l2s. Gd. v. 

|} MR. KEITH JOHNSTON’S ATLAS of 

| ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hrxp, F.R.A.S. 18 
beautifully coloured Plates. 
bound moroceo, 21s. 


| vi. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 

of COMMON LIFE, 

merous Illustrations. 


vu. 

SIR A, ALISON’S HISTORY of EU- 
ROPE, from the Commencement of the French Re- 
volution, 1789, to the Battle of Waterloo. 

Lisrary Eprrion, 14 vols. demy 8vo. with 
POURING cn ccicetretarenberer sos z£ 

Crown 8vo. Edition, 20 Volumes 

Propie’s Eprrion, 12 vols. closely-printed 
double columns, 2/, 8s, and Index Vol. 3s. 


lls. 6d. 





| vin. | 
|} ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS of) 
| SEA- | 
FIGHTS, &c. Illustrative of Alison's History of Eu- | 


COUNTRIES, BATTLES, SIEGES, 

rope. Constructed by A. Kerra Jounsron, F.R.S.E. 
Lisrary Eprrion, demy 4to,..... 3 
Prorie’s Eprriox, crown 4to 1 


Ix. os 
CONTINUATION of ALISON’S HIS- 
TORY of EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon. Vols. I. to V. 


.. £3 
1 





1 


** History of Europe.” Price 15s. each. 


x. 

SIR A, ALISON’S LIFE of JOHN 

DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. Third Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portraits and Maps, 30s, 


XI. 
' EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. For the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons, Post 8vo. Tenth Edition. 7s. 6d. bound, 


xu. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of SCOTLAND. Vols. 1.toV. Price 
10s. 6d. each 


and BYZANTIUM. 5 vols. 8vo. viz.: 

Greeck UNDER THE Romans, B.c. 146 to a.p. 717. 16s, 
Tue Byzantine Empire, 716 to 1057. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Byzantine AND Greek Emprees, 1057 to 1543. 


Greece, AND THE Empire or Tresizonp, 1204 to 


1461. 12s. xIv. z 
WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. 
M.P. D.C.L. 5 vols. crown 8vo, viz. : 
Drary or A Puysticran, 5s. 6d. 
Tex Tuovsann A Year, 2 vols. 9s, 
Now anp Tuen, &e. 4s, 6¢. 
MISCELLANIES, 58. 


xv. 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS of the 
SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems, Ninth 
Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 
XVI. 
ZAIDEE: a Romance, 
Ourpuant. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





Imperial 4to. half- 


2 vols. small 8vo. with nu- 


0 
6 | 


Demy 8vo. uniform with the Library Edition of the 


h. XIII. 
MR. FINLAY’S HISTORY of GREECE 


By Mrs, | 


45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 


xKvI. 
FIRMILIAN ; or the Student of Badajoz, 
A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Pency Jones, 


XVIII. 
BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS, 
Illustrated by Leech, Doyle, and Crowquill, Cloth 
gilt, 8s. 6d. 


XIX. 
MOIR’S POETICAL WORKS (DELTA,) 


2 vels, with Portrait, l4s, 


xX. 
AIRD’S POETICAL WORKS, A New 


and Complete Edition, in small 8vo. 6s. 


XXI. 
THE BOOK of the FARM, By Henry 
Srernens, F.R.S.E. 2 vols, royal 8vo, with 600 Il- 
lustrations. 


Price 3/, half-bound. 
xx, ‘ 
THE BOOK of the GARDEN, By 
Cuartes M‘Inrosn. (Dedicated, by special Permis- 
sion, to her Majesty.) 2 vols, royal 8vo, with 1350 
Engravings. 4. 7s. 6d. 


XXTII. 

'THE ARCHITECTURE of the FARM, 

» Joun Starrortu, 62 Engravings, medium 4to. 
. 28. 


XXIV. 
THE FORESTER. By James Brown. 


Second Edition, with 109 Engravings. 8vo. 21s, 


XXV¥. 

A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURE. By H. Srernens, F.R.S.E Author of 
the ** Book of the Farm.” With Engravings. Price 
ls. 6d. XXXVI. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, viz.— 
CaTecuisM oF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GRo- 

Loey, Forty-first Edition, ls. 

Evements or AGricutruraAL Curmisrry AND GEro- 

Loey, Sixth Edition, 6s. 6d. 

Lecrures on AoricutturaAL Curmistay aAnp Gro- 

Loey, Second Edition, 24s. 


XXVIII. 
M. DE LAVERGNE’S RURAL ECONO- 
MY of SCOTLAND and IRELAND. With Notes 


by a Scottish Farmer. 8vo. 12s. 


Preparing for Publication. 
vill. 
BOTHWELL: a Poem. By W. Epmonps- 


rounr Ayroun, D.C.L. Author of “ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


XXIX. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP of EUROPE. By 

Sir R. 1. Murcuison, Professor Nicon, and A. Kerru 

| Jounsron, Gea pher to the Queen, 4 Sheets im- 
perial. Printed in Colours. 


} XXX. 
|THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By A. Kerrn Jounsron, F.R.S.E, 
&c. A Newand Enlarged Edition, Imperial folio, 


XXXI. 
| HISTORY of GREECE UNDER OTHO- 
| MAN AND VENETIAN DOMINATION, By 
Groreor Fixiay, LL.D. Athens. 


XXXII. 

THE SKETCHER. By the late Rey. 

Joun Eacies, M.A. Oxon. Originally published in 
** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


XXXIII. 
RELIGION in COMMON LIFE. A Ser- 
mon preached in Crathie Church before her Majesty 
the Queen and Prince Albert, Oct. 14, 1855, by the 
| Rev, Jonw Carp, Minister of Errol. A New Edi- 
| tion, Price 3d. 
| xx 


xIv. 

THE LIFE OF ANDREW MELVILLE, 

By the Rev. Twos. M‘Cam, D.D. A New Edition. 

Being Vol. II. of a Uniform Edition of the Works of 

Dr. M‘Crie, Edited by his Son, In 4 vols. crown 
&vo. price 6s, each. 


37, Paternoster Row, London, 
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t reac dy, price F 
MHE TR Ick cs OF TRADE, in the 
Adulterations of Food and Physic; with Direc- 
tions for their Detection and Counteraction, 
Davin Boeve, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12. 
SECOND EDITION of Dr. WARD- 
LAW’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
By W. L. Atexanper, D.D. 











Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack ; and all Booksellers. 
HE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH: was 
it Invented by Professor Wheatstone? A RE- 
PLY to Mr. Wheatstone’s Answer. By WILLIAM 

ForHEercin. cn. Esq. Price ls. 
. Il. Smrra and Sow, Strand. 
1 the 31st inst. price ls. Part V. of 

ITTL E DORRIT. By Cartes 
Dickens. A New Serial Work, uniform with 


**Dombey and Son,” ** Bleak House,” &c. With Ilus- 


trations by H. K. Browne. 
Brappvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


“WHAT IS ae yey _ (ENGLAND? 


lay, post s. 
Tu POLITIUAT.- FU TURE OF 
ENGLAND. 
pr the Comte Dx MonraLemnxrr, of the French 
» Aeademy. Authorized Translation, 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NAT — AL iy. pe - “ye ION, 


ORD J OHN. RUSSELL’S: SPEECH on 
4 NATIONAL EDUCATION in ENGLAND and 
WALES, March 6, 1856. A corrected Report, with an 


“Tce i 
MES Rivew AY, Piccadilly ; ; and all —— 





Now ‘ready, ix in post 8vo 
HE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of 
REASONING. Kevised and approved by the 
Archbishop of Dublin. By Rosgat Bory Kipp, B.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Butley, Suffolk. 
London: Ricnaxp Bextiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 
The eorer _ wee’ crown 8vo, cloth and 
e 2s. 
HE RAILWAY. "MEETING : 
in Verse. Dedicated to the Pi 
dered Sharcholders of Great Britain, 
Victim. 
Arruver Hai, Virtve, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORK BY MR, GOSSE ON MARINE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
thts day is published post.8vo. Pp 400, with 24 
BY louifed Plates, price 2 4 
Holiday. 


tea-aide 
Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Pate rnoster Row. 





a Satire 
and Plun- 
y a Lancashire 





T EN a 
*. ott Henry Gossr, A.L.S 


This “i is published, "price 6s. 6d. 
MHE CAMB BRIDGE: UNIVERSITY 
GALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1856. 

A SUPPLEMENT containing the University Exa- 
mination Papers, 1855-'6, with List of Ordinary De- 
grees, and those who have passed the Theological Ex- 
minations.. Nearly-ready. 

Cambridge: Drraurox, Bex, 
Det and Da.py. 


** A book for the parlour, cottage, and schoolroom.” 
On. the 3st inst. Part IV. Or rice ls. of the 
OPULAR HISTORY ENGLAND. 
By Cuantes Ksicur. Each Part contains a 
beautiful'Steel Plate, and the whole Work, printed in 
octavo, will be completed in about 36 Parts, and illus- 
trated with about 1000 Wood-Engravings. 

* A record of the slow degrees by which the strength 
and dignity of the English nation been built up to 
its present height.""— Leader. 

Brapuvey and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


and Co. London: 


“The Ferns represented life-size » by Nature- -Printing. 
On the 31st inetant, Part in imperial folio, of the 
ATURE PRINTED FERNS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN; with full Descriptions of 
their Varieties, &c, By Tuomas Moors, F.L.S. 
Bh che gS is that process by which nature 
ves herself, as it were, into a plate of metal, the 
printed i impression from which ~ ge y the “ Fern” 
in its exact size, form, &e. and with the minutest 
marks of venation and fructification. Tobe completed 
in about 16 Parts, cach containing 3 Plates ; a suitable 
Portfolio may also be had, price 7s. 6d. 
Brappvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NEW wees BY ag ma J. J. BLUNT. 


Now ready 3. 6d. 
ISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Rev. 


J. J. zr, late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 





P ate he Same, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 9s. 
UNDES GNED COINCIDENCES in the 
WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 
an Argument of their Veracity; with an Appendix 
containing Undesigned Coincidences between the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Josephus, 
_Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[HE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN: 


with an Account of the Republie of Andorre. 
1 vol. post 8vo. (Next week.) 


SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 
MELINCOURT. 
By the Author of ‘* Headlong Hall,” “ Crotchet 
Castle,” &e. (Next week. ) 


SELECT LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 
ROBERT BLAKE, 


ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
By Herwortrn Dixon. (Next week.) 


AND 


London; Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Pye 24 ’S NEW MON THLY | 
MAGAZINE for Aprit. On the 3st. 
Cuarman and Har, 193, Piecadilly. 


XFORD and CAMBRIDGE MAGA- 
ZINE, for Arrit 1856. No. LV, Price 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
Carlyle. 
Mr. Ruskin’s New Volume. 
Frank’s Sealed Letter. 





Oxford. 

London : Be. and Daupy, Fleet Street. 
LACKWOOD’ MAGAZINE, 
for Apuit 1856. No. CCCCLXXXYVI_. 2s, 6d, 


CONTENTS : 
The Laws Concerning Women. 
War and Woodcraft. 
Alison's History of Europe. 
Prescott’s Philip II, 
The Scot Abroad. 
The Indian Civil Service. 
The Kars Blue-Book. 
De Bazancourt’s Narrative of the Campaign. 
Wit11am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


PrRAser’s MAGAZINE, for Avett 1856. 
Price 2s. 6d. © ONT AINS: 

Shadows. 

Imaginary Conversations. 
By Walter Sivage Lan- 
dor. 

Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

Sketches on the North 
Coast. By a Naturalist. 
No. I.—A Naturalist at 





A Journey along the West- 
ern Frontier of North 
Finland in the Summer 


of 1855. 
The Table-Talk of Samuel 
ogers. 
The 18th December 1855. 
On the Treatment of Love 
in Novels. 





Kate Coventry, an Auto- Home. 
biography. Edited by | Old Rings. Part IT. 
the Author of * Digby | Poems. By Edward Ca- 
Grand.” Part LV. } pern, {lities. 
Pinocchi. | Foreign and Domestic Po- 


London : Joun w. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


UBLIN 
No. CCLXXX. Aprit 1856. 
CONTENTS : 

Kar 


3. 
The Fortunes of Glencore, 
<VIII. 





7 


UNIVE RSITY MAGAZINE, 


Price 2s. 6d, 





’ 


Chaps. XVI, XVII. 


. Ancient Physic and Physicians. 
Fair Gurtha. By W illiam Carleton. 
Readings from thie olloquies of Erasmus, 
A Bowl of Punch in the Captains’ Room. 
Poetry : Burial of Moses, Spring. 
. Memoir of General Kilmaine. 
. Love in Curl-Papers, Concluded, 
. Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
1. The Gentleman Soldier. 
Dublin: Hopnexs, Sxrru, and Co, Grafton Street; 
Hursr and Biackerr, London; Jouwn Menzirs, 61, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 


HENRY MAYHEW’'S NEW PERIODICAL 
ON LONDON AND LONDONERS. 


On Tuesday, Part II. ls. 
HE GREAT WORLD OF LONDON : 


Legal London — Medical London — Religious 
London—Commercial London — Shop London—Lite- 
rary London—Theatrical London—Fashionable Lon- 
don—Political London—* Genteel London ”—Military 
London—Nautical London— Market London— Working 
London—Serving London—Locomotive London—Street 
London—Fast London—Poor London—Criminal Lon- 
don—Exhibition London—Musical and Artistic Lon- 
don—Fating and Drinking London—Scholastie Lon- 
don—F oreigner’s London— Refuse London—Suburban 
London—Ancient London—General View of London, 
&e. &. By Hexny Maynew, Author of * London 
Labour and the London Poor.” 

Davin Bocve, Fleet Street, 


Now re ody oe 2 one la. ‘bound, 


DVENTURES Ww TTH "THE BRITISH 

ARMY; from the Commencement of the War 

to the Fall of Sebastopol. By Grornce Cavenpisn Tay- 
Lor, late 95th Regt. 

“ Mr. Taylor's Journal has the merit of being by one 
who participated in nearly the whole series of events. 
It is valuable for its genuineness, and for the extent of 
experience embraced in it.”"— Eramin er. 

* The evidence these volumes contain is exceedingly 
valuable. The real state of things is here exhibited 
in true colours.” —John Bull. 

Also, just ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

}ASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENG- 

‘4 LISH NURSES ; the Narrativeof ‘Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Seutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. 

Hurst and Biackrrr, Publishers, Successors to 
Great Marlborough Street. 


NOVELS, 


SOMA ce toe 


— 





Henry Cotnury, 13, 
THE NEW 





Now ready at all “the he Li ibraries, in 3 vols. 


ARGARET AND HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS. By the Author of ** Woman's Devo- 
tion.” 

** This tale is distinguished by the same freshness 
of feeling and enthusiasm of spirit as characterized its 
predecessor, Unmistakeably it is the production of 
no ordinary talent, and it bears a charm in its pages 
that attracts irresistibly.”—Sun. 


Ras AND BEAUTY; 
Baroness. 3 vols. 
UR OWN 
Bounavry. 3 vols. 
** A work of unquestionable genius. 
full of interest.""—Chronicle. 
ADELINE C 
By Cotpurn Mayne, Esq. 3 vols. 
**In the story of ‘ Madeline Clare’ the reader will 
not fail to be deeply interested.”— Literary Gazette. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols, 
OHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 
By the Author of * 


The Head of the Family,” &e. 
Hugst and Brackerr, Publishers, Successors to 


Huxar Coisvan, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 






or the Young 
STORY. By 


Miss 


The story is 


A RE, 








[March 29, 1856. 


| Quake’ TERLY REVIEW. No. CXCVL 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 
bay and BILLS for insertion by the 7th instant, 

, Albemarle Street, London, March 20, 1856. 


{DINE RGH REVIEW, No. CCX— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 


A are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. 
lishers on or BEFORE Tuverspay next. 




















Lomdon : iL ONGMAN and Co, 39, Paternoster Row, 
W TESTMINSTER REVIEW. NEW 
SERIES. No. XVIII. Apnit 1856. Price 6s, 
CONTENTS : 


1, The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

2. The English Law of Divoree. 

3. Types of Mankind, 

4. Scandinavia, Past and Present. 

5. a xy in Great Britain. 

6. The Congress of Vienna. 

7. General Ww illiams and the Fall of Kars, 

8. Medical Despotism. 

Contemporary Literature : 31. Theology and Phi- 
losophy—} 2. Politics and Education—} 3. Sci- 
ence—} 4. History, Biography, Voyages, and 
Travels} 5. Art and Belles Lettres, 

London: Jonn CuaprMAn, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


| RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, VIEW, 

No. XLVI. (price 6s.) will be published on the 
Ist of Ar RIL. CONTENTS : 

1. The Art of History— Macaulay. 

2. Re ligious Architecture—Taste and U tility. 
. Bunsen’s Egypt. 
. Last of the Arctic Voyages. 
. The Industrial Classes of Europe. 

6. Present State of German Protestantism, 

7. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 

8. Lewes’s Life and Works of Goethe. 

9. The Credulities of Scepticism. 

10. Beaumarchais and his Times 

11. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson and Wa.rorp, 18, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard ; and Simpkins, MARSHALL, and Co, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 
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This da ~ is eer d, oa e Os. 
of TH 


atte A L REVIEW. 
CONTENTS = 

Characteristics of Goethe. 

Karly English Explorers. 

University Reform, Cambridge. 

Mr. Macaulay. 

Conversation and Poetry of Rogers. 

The English Stage. 

The Political Tendencies of America. 

. The Austrian Peace. 

. Mediatorial Religion. 

_L ondon : Rose rv 'T ‘HROBALD, 26, Paternoster Row. 


g Serpe esr 


This day, in Bvo. price 2s. ‘Gd. ; } post free, 2s. 10d. 
TEW QUARTERLY REVIEW 
and DIGEST of CURRENT LITERATURE 

for APRIL. Contents : 
The Military Forces and| Travels and Geography— 


Finances of Russia,’ Sinai and Palestine. 
Prussia, Austria, Tur-| Englishwoman in Ame- 
key, France, and Eng- rica, 


By John Mac-| Wanderings in Arabia. 
| Pharmacopecia of Poetry. 
Fiction— 
My First Season. 
Rachel Gray. 


land. 
gregor, Esq. M.P. 
Retrospect of the Litera- 
ture of the Quarter. 
History and Biography— | ) 
Rogers's Table-Talk. The Caliph Haroun Al- 
Narrative of the Siege of raschid. 

Kars. | The Shaving of Shagpat. 
Napoleon's Correspond- Amberhill. 

ence with his Brother Science— 

Joseph. The Natural History of 
History of Russia. the Animal Kingdom. 
Alison's ear of Eu- | Miscellaneous— 

rope, 1815—1852. Popular Music of the 

Travels and Geography— Olden Times, 
Pilgrimage to Meccah! Passages from the Writ- 
and Medinah, | ings of Thomas Car- 
Journal kept during the lyle. 

Russian War. | French Literature. 

The Last of the Aretic | German Literature, 

Voyages. 

London: Bosworru and HL ARRISON, ns 5, Regent Street. 


THE ng REVIEW 
vow ready V. price of the 
\ ONTHL Y REV TEW OF LITERA- 
J TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
CONTENTS : 
The Khans of the Crimea. 
Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture. 
Belcher’s Arctic Voyage. 
Raikes’s Memoirs. 
Popular Ornithology. 
Notices. 
Warka. 
The Seventy Weeks. 
Miscellanea. 
Joun MITCHELL ., 33, Old Bond Street. 
THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
HE ROY AL PICTURES engraved in 
the ART-JOURNAL for Arnit are— Genevieve 
of Brabant,” after Baron Wappers ; and “ The Foun- 
tain at Madrid,” after D. Roberts, R.A. The Sculp- 
ture Plate is ** Hagar and Ishmael,” from the Bas-relief 
by E. S. Bartholomew. 

The literary contents include—‘‘ Nomenclature of 
Picterial Art,” by J. B. Pyne; ‘* National Portrait Gal- 
lery " ; “* Sugs gestions of Subje ct to the Stude nt in Art” 

** Life of C. R. Leslie, R.A.,” illustrated ; ** Winches- 
ter College,” illustrated ta The Home of Paul Potter,” 





By J. B. Bosanquet. 


by F. W. Fairholt, illustrated ; | * Ruskin’s * Modern 
Painters’; ‘ The Stereoscope,” by R. Hunt, F.B.S. 
illustrated; ** The National Institution Exhibition,” 
Ke. Xe. 


Vinrve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, London ; and all 
5 








London : Printed by Joser 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joveru Ciar- 
Tox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid ‘Jourrn Cravrox, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—SaruaviyY, 29th Mancu 1856. 


aC LAYTON, of 320, Strand, in the 











